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Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


Rainbow Tweed or Wool Silvertone 
are fashionable Winter fabrics in 


Misses’ Tailored Suits 


Sizes 14 to 20 years 


76—Wool Silvertone Suit in brown, oxford, navy or 

reindeer. Smart when worn with small furs and appro- 

priate for many occasions. Coat is smart new length 

with bands of self material and bone buttons on pockets. 39 50 
Straightline skirt with belt and pockets. : 


78—Sports Suit of Rainbow Tweed, in blue, brown, tan 
or leather colorings. A suit by no means limited to 
sports; also in good taste for general wear. Mannish 


tailored coat with four patch pockets; two piece skirt 49 50 
with patch pockets and belt. . 


HATS illustrated are but suggestions of 
the infinite variety in the Millinery Shops. 


MISSES’ SUIT SHOP—Second Floor 


Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the United States, 
Phone 6900 Greeley 
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Some advantages in investing in Bonds 


y you have idle money, you will do well to invest 
in bonds of known character—of high standing. 

If you wish to invest your money for two to five 
sears, we can offer you excellent short term Bonds 
or if you prefer to “ put your money to work ” for 
a longer period, let us suggest a list of long term 
Bonds. 

You can buy bonds so that the interest will be 
paid at the time most convenient to you. By a care- 
ful selection you can arrange an income due any 
month in the vear or twice a year, according to the 
interest dates on the bonds purchased. 

Upon request we wi!l be glad to mail you our 
booklet, “ What you should know about invest- 
ments,” as well as our list of bonds recommended 
to women. 


Ask for the list and the booklet W.1I.-7. 











The National City Company 
55 Wall Street, New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: 514 Fifth Avenue at Forty-third Street 
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WHAT WE TALK ABouT IN THIs ISSUE 


THIS NUMBER DELAYED BY STRIKE. SEE NEXT NUMBER FOR FULL EXPLANATION 


Plans for the Next Annual Suffrage Convention; The Massachusetts Anti and the Deluge: Mr. Nugent and New Jersey: 
Rights of Women under Mexico's New Constitution; The Two Kinds of Citizen; The Hired Mother vs. the Tired 
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Selected Company 


We hope that our readers realize to the full that it is only by a process of careful discrimination and elimination that we are able to 
present the compendiums of reliable advertising: matter that we book from week to week in the Woman Citizen. Constantly we are rejecting ad- 
vertising because it does not measure up to standard. Constantly we are investigating. Once we were imposed upon, but only once. In the result 
if you see it advertised in the Woman Citizen you can rely on its being worth buying. We try to be absolutely accurate and reliable in the statements 
We choose our advertisers for the same qualities of accuracy and reliability. Don’t forget that when you go to market 
And don’t forget to let the advertiser know that you don’t forget it. Don’t forget to say: 
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BH. Altman & Co. 


The Autumn Season is now fairly inaugu- | 
rated. The tang of | 


coolness in the air o’ mornings speaks eloquently of days near | 
at hand when warm clothes will be indispensable, when furs | | 
will no longer be a Summer luxury but a Winter necessity. | | 
Meanwhile the city is gay with mew frocks, new suits, new | 
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KNOX SPORT SUITS KNOX SPORT SKIRTS KNOX SPORT BLOUSES 
KNOX SILK SAILORS AND HATTERS' PLUSH SPORT HATS 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 


Incorporated 
452 FIFTH AVENUE 151 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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the Senate the day previous. 


| The Utah Legislature has ratified the Federal Suffrage Amendment, the House taking action on September 30, 
Utah is the seventeenth state to ratify. | 





Convention Plans 


pI is the earnest hope that the long struggle for the vote will 

be ended by February. In that event the next national suffrage 
convention will be the last national suffrage convention and the 
occasion for a general jubilee, “if,” as Mrs. Catt says, “ among 


us there is one to tell how to rejoice collectively and appro- 
priately.”” 

Further, it will be remembered that Dr. Shaw made the motion 
at the St. Louis convention that the next convention be in the 
nature of a centennial celebration of the birthday of Susan B. 
Anthony. Since that time the sad need has arisen of including 
inthe plans for a program a memorial service for the great leader 
who made the proposal. 

In order that ample time may be provided for working up the 
right sort of program for the jubilee and the memorial Mrs. Catt 
has asked state presidents to suggest members for a jubilee com- 
mittee and a memorial committee to arrange fitting programs and 


to be present at the convention to carry them through. 


To date the following recommendations have been made and 
nearly all of those named have found it possible to serve: 


MEMORIAL COMMITTEE 
Connecticut—Miss Caroline Ruutz-Rees, Greenwich; Illinois 
Mrs, Mary E. Holmes, Chicago; Indiana—Miss Adah Bush, 
Kentland; Kansas—Mrs. W. A. Johnston, Topeka; Kentucky 
Mrs. James Leach, Louisville; Maryland—Mrs. [Edward Shoe- 
maker, Baltimore; Massachusetts—Mrs. S. B. Fitzgerald, 
Jamaica Plain; Michigan—Dr. Caroline Bartlett Crane, Kala- 
mazoo; Nebraska—Mrs. W. FE. Barkley, Lincoln; New Hamp- 
shire—Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Portsmouth; New York—Mrs. 
James Lees Laidlaw, New York: New York—Mrs. Nicholas 
Shaw Fraser, Geneseo; Pennsylvania—Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 
Moylan; Pennsylvania—Miss M. Carey Thomas, Bryn Mawr. 
Jupiter CoMMITTEE 
Illinois—Mrs. J. W. McGraw, Chicago; Indiana—Mrs. Lewis 
]. Cox, Terre Haute ; Kansas—Mrs. Claude C. Stanley, Topeka: 





Kentucky—Mrs. Edmund Post, Paducah; Missouri—Mrs. 
George Gellhorn, St. Louis: Nebraska—Mrs. Draper Smith, 
Omaha ; New York—Mrs. F. Louis Slade, New York; New 
York—Mrs. Howard Mansfield, New York; Pennsylvania—Mrs. 


Rachel Foster Avery, Doyleston. 


The Anti and the Deluge 
D' 


SASTER is overtaking the opponents of equal rights on 
every hand. In Massachusetts they have just met another 
signal defeat. The Legislature had ratified the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment, by sweeping majorities in both branches. The op- 
ponents claimed the right, under the Initiative and Referendum 
law of the state, to submit this action of the Legslature to a 





referendum before the voters, if they could get 15,000 signatures 
to a petition for such a referendum. 

The Attorney General held that a legislative resolution ratifying 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution was not legally subject 
That question was put up to the State Supreme 
In the mean time, 


to referendum. 
Court, which has not yet rendered its decision. 
by mutual consent of the counsel for the suffragists and for their 
opponents, the opponents were allowed to circulate the blanks for 
signatures to their petition, so as to be ready in case the Supreme 
Court’s decision should be favorable. The petitions had to be 
filed with the Secretary of State by September 25. 
531,817 citizens of Massachusetts who cast their votes at 


There were 
the 
last presidential election; yet the opponents secured only 13,000 
signatures to their petitions for a referendum. 

Massachusetts has the oldest and most active anti-suffrage 
association in the United States. Its members have protested 
vehemently against the action of the state Legislature in ratify- 
ing the Federal Amendment. that the 
majority of Massachusetts men were opposed to equal rights. 
Yet 13,000 signatures were all that they could muster and there 
is ample evidence that many of these were obtained by fraud. 

It is true that there was a big majority against suffrage in 
Massachusetts four Where are those opponents 
now? The whole face of the world has changed on this ques 
tion; and even rock-ribbed old Massachusetts is changing with 


A.'S..B. 


They have insisted 


vears ago. 


the rest. 


Sic Semper 
M* JAMES NUGENT will not be Governor of New Jersey. 


Moreover, it is more than likely that ““ Mene, Mene ” is 
already being written over the political lairs where “ Boss” 
Nugent has been wont to hold sway. Mr. Nugent did not even 
run on the party ticket for the headship of the state of New 
Tersey. He was turned down at the pfimaries on September 23. 
turned down hard, by a plurality of approximately 15,000 votes. 
It was his own party that beat him, and it was the New York 
IVorld, a Democratic paper, that came out after the primaries 
with an editorial comment congratulating New Jersey Democrats 
on their job. “That he (Mr. Nugent) was decisively beaten 
by Edwards is altogether to the credit of the Democrats as a 
party.” 

And the thing that beat Mr. Nugent, what was it? 
woman suffrage 


It was 


fundamentally Mr. Nugent’s stand on his 


blatant disregard for any rights for New Jersey women in combi- 
nation with a little habit he had of double-crossing his own party. 
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This he did in the matter of returning David Baird to the Short 
Term of the United States Senate in 1918 on purpose to defeat 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment. The ruthless way in which 
the octogenarian, Mr. Baird, was jammed into the Senate was 
obnoxious to both parties, and had more than a little to do with 
the primary elections this Fall. 

Mr. Nugent was out on a “ wet” platform and one favoring 
popular election, instead of gubernatorial appointment, of the 
Public Utility Commission, as well as his plank of wild-eyed hate 
against woman suffrage. New Jersey is in a state of seething 
revolt against the present trolley zone fares, and it might be 
thought that the fact that Mr. Nugent is charged by his own 
party leaders with being a tool of the Public Utility Commission 
was sufficient reason for his downfall. Mr. Edward I. Edwards, 
his successful opponent, was in agreement with Mr. Nugent about 
popular election of Commissioners. Mr. Edwards was also 
avowedly “ wet,” so in these two of New Jersey’s three imme- 
diate issues, there was not a pin to choose between the two. 

On the other hand, Mr. Edwards was for the ratification of 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment and Mr. Nugent against it, 
noisily, abusively, against it—so much against it that he was ready 
to insult every woman of his state to gain his ends. He has been 
a loud-voiced ally of the anti-suffragists for the past decade and, 
to quote the World again, “ Nugent’s open declaration against 
woman suffrage was bound to react upon him.” The Democratic 
women of New Jersey worked against him, his party colleagues 
whom he had double-crossed in the Baird Senatorial campaign, 
worked against him, and now the long time myth of the im- 
pregnable control of Boss Nugent of Essex County is no more. 

As a political factor in New Jersey politics, Mr. Nugent will 
shrink to normal size. When New Jersey women vote it is very 
likely that what there is left of Mr. Nugent will not be discovered 
without a microscope. SIC SEMPER. 


The Two Kinds 


HERE are two kinds of citizens today. Of course, there are 

an infinite number of different kinds; but in their reaction 

to the problems of the day, and especially to the wide-spread 

popular demand for improved conditions, they fall into two main 

classes: persons who are more anxious to prevent undesirable 

changes than to promote desirable changes, and persons of whom 

the reverse is true. The line of cleavage does not run according 

to sex. There are progressive and conservatives among women, 
just as there are among men. 

The only way to prevent undesirable changes is to promote 
desirable ones, and to do it promptly. This is what conservatives 
—men or women—do not realize, and need to learn. 

Women are the more patient and the less belligerent sex. 
Their struggle for equal rights has extended over more than 
seventy years, and has gone on in about thirty different countries. 
In almost every nation, the efforts of men to secure self-govern- 
ment have been marked by violence and bloodshed—sometimes 
upon a vast scale, as in the French revolution. The women’s 
long struggle for their rights has been almost wholly peaceful. 
In England alone, for a few years, one section of the suffragists, 
under great provocation, resorted to violence; and even they 
were careful to respect human life. Taken as a whole, women’s 
methods in their long conflict to secure self-government have 
been much gentler than men’s. It may be expected that in the 
difficult times before us, most of the women will stand for the 
peaceful and orderly way of bringing about improvements, in 
preference to the violent way. But if the improvements are too 
long delayed, there is bound to be trouble. 


Woman suffrage is now seen to be inevitable, and most of the 
State Legislatures are recognizing the fact with a good grace, 
But there is a minority of Legislators who are stubbornly re. 
solved to fight this reform to the last ditch, to delay progress 


till the latest possible moment, to employ every trick and device 


in order to keep the women out a little longer. Trying as they 
are to our tempers, they have no fear that women will resort to 
the bomb and the torch to hasten the ratification of the Federal] 
Amendment. 

But the same kind of blind and besotted reactionaries are bent 
on fighting off every other reform to the last possible moment: 
and there are some which cannot be put off indefinitely with 
safety. Men will not be as patient as women have been; and 
even women are apt to forget their traditional gentleness when 
they see their children hungry. If our law-makers are wise, they 
will deal promptly and courageously with the main questions 
underlying the high cost of living. And we urge every present 
or prospective member of the League of Women Voters ‘o in- 
terest herself in its department on Food Supply. A. 3. &. 


Mexican Women Happier 

HE enlarged rights of women under Mexico’s new con- 
stitution were a subject of general rejoicing among suf- 
ragists in the United States at the time of its adoption. Ai the 
last election, as many will remember, a young woman even 
ran for Congress in Mexico City, although she failed of election. 
Women have gained also in personal security under the new 
régime, according to an article in the New York Survey of 
August 30, by Samuel Guy Inman, secretary of the Committee on 
Co-operation in Latin America, who lived. for many years in 


Mexico and now represents thirty American mission boards 
doing work there. He says: 
“In the later days another type of political boss was devel- 


oped, represented by a man I knew well. He held court in his 
own office. Every official in the community paid him so much 
to hold his job. He controlled the licenses for the saloons and 
the red light district, he levied heavy taxes on all kinds of vice, 
he sold gambling privileges for the public plaza at certain seasons 
when excursions were run from different parts of Mexico and 
the United States to witness the wide open town, and in various 
ways he collected an income of two or three thousand Mexican 
dollars a month. Whenever he went out he was accompanied 
by a few strong armed men. Those who dared make any 
resistence whatever were summarily disposed of. The saddest 
part of his whole dictatorship was the fact that he commanded 
the bodies of young women whom he would send for, especially 
those of the lower classes. 

“The taking of young women by officials in the Diaz régime 
was altogether too common. A young girl whom I knew very 
well, the only daughter of a widow living near us, was one 
day called out to the high-power automobile of the general 
of the local garrison, compelled to get in, and driven to the 
general’s headquarters. She was kept in captivity ten days. 
The poor mother madly besought her release, as did those friends 
who were brave enough, and she secured it only after she 
had lain on her face at the door, imploring so piteously that 
the general dared not face the publicity any longer. 

“This is one thing that Carranza and his close associates 
have gone after in the most vigorous way. Of course, there has 
been raping at times by his soldiers, but I have known person- 
ally of his ordering executions because of this. Carranza 
respects womanhood, and his whole movement has stood for a 
new place for women.” A. S. B. 
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the Ratification Schedule 


Ace, 

re- 

eS : ; 
ice § Legislatures in 1919 Session 
ley (Nine) 

p Illinois*—Ratified June 10—Re-ratified June 17. 

- Wisconsin*—Ratified June Io. 


| Michigan*—Ratified June Io. 
” Ohio*—Ratified June 16, 1919. 
Pennsylvania*—Ratified June 24. 
Massachusetts*-——Ratified June 25. 
Texas*—Ratified June 28, 1919. 
Georgia—June 24, 1919. 
Alabama—July 8, 1919. 


Special Session Called to Ratify in 1919 


(Seventeen) 


New York*—Ratified June 16. 
Kansas*—Ratified June 16. 
Wyoming—Called by Governor Carey. 
Missouri*—Ratified July 3. 
Colorado—Called by Governor Shoup. 
lowa*—Ratified July 2. 

Indiana—Called by Governor Goodrich. 
South Dakota—Called by Governor Norbeck. 
Utah*—Ratified September 30. 
Nebraska*—Ratified Senate July 31; House Aug. 1, 
Arizona—Date not set. 

Arkansas*—Ratified July 28. 

California—Date not set. 

. Montana*—Ratified July 30. 

Minnesota*—Ratified September 8. 

New Hampshire*—Ratified September Io. 

i Washington—Called by Governor Hart. 


Date not set. 


Date not set. 


Date not set. 
Date not set. 





Special Sessions for Other Purposes 
Iowa—To ratify code revision January, 1920. 
Maine—Special session in October. 

North Carolina—Special session called. 


Annual 
Legislatures That Will Meet in 1920 
That have not yet ratified 
(Five) 


Limit of 


Next Legis- 
Session. 


lature Begins. 


AE 695660.9 6 ca eRe Ce a er 60 days 

ER nce ee eee 60 days 

EE nnd ctniastacns EY Dornoch wide widen go days 

RE i nck tuuoe wus bors EE Pose rr se None 

We Gk xcdesancmaneaue SOMEREY TA. eas soe 60 days 
Annual 


Legislatures That Will Meet in 1920 and 1921 
That have not yet ratified 


Four ) 


Next Legis- Limit of 


lature Begins. Session. 
RN ct a Siarwas acpdeeg k serniges = Se eee 50 days 
ft . . ae January 14..............None 
ae pS errr 60 days 
See Carete « ... 2.05000 a errr 








(Those starred have ratified ) 


Biennial 
Legislatures That Will Not Meet Until 1921 
Unless Special Session Is Called 


That have not yet ratified 
(Fifteen) 


Next Legislature Limit 
ee eee rrr 3 Se 155 days 
SME sc sain 65920 ibs no wine Cy ee ree 
i a rere re Tere eee 60 days 
CE er errr rr January6..... eae seemboedinn 60 days 
PL kt anne esa ce peeknn a. fee ere 
CE 606 ka thenesveeeeyes None 
PE wind was Kwak Che ms 2. ee 60 days 
New Mexico ..........000. OS Se 
POPE CAIGIR: .605 kc sscces DT ncctatentneunae 
yo | rors gg eee ee 60 days 
Co a ee Ps re ere None — 
EE Se Like vinswsndevnnns pee eee 40 days 
Ce eee CO) eee ee 75 days 
Ota miirecnncg pid wean January 8..............None 
er re 45 days 

Quadrennially 
Alabama......... Convened July 8, 1919. Next session in 1923 
Recapitulation 
Ratified Did not ratify 

ee (June 10) 1. Georgia. 

2. Wisconsin..... (June 10) 2. Alabama. 

3. Michigan...... (June 10) 

Pe eee (June 16) 

ere (June 16) 

6. New York..... (June 16) 

7. Pennsylvania...(June 24) 

8. Massachusetts. . (June 25) 

a? | ee (June 28) Still to act 
SS eee (July 2) 29 

EY. BSS00T1....45..... (July 3) 

12. Arkansas....... (July 28) 

s. Mowe. ....+. (July 30) 

14. Nebraska......(July 31) 

15. Minnesota......(Sept. 8) 

16. New Hampshire (Sept. 10) 


q 


i eee (Sept. 30) 


To Alice 
AUGHTER of that world-mother, sweet 
Stateswoman and home-maker wise and kind, 
And high-souled father who with heart and mind 
To help her noble task his life work gave; 
You from first girlhood lived to help and save, 
Striving to open eyes long wilful blind, 
To make a new world that should never find 


Woman a pet, a victim, or a slave. 


“ 


Stone Blackwell 


and brave, 


Wider than womanhood your interests hold, 
For other races and far suffering lands, 
Helping with every power your life commands, 
Strong heart, clear brain, and talents manifold, 
Bearing all loss and pain with faith unswerving, 
Living to love, loving in endless serving 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 
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The “Hired” Mother Versus the 
Tired Mother 


7 a plain everyday citizeness quietly revolutionizes her home 
on scientific rules, so that it runs along with such efficiency 
as her husband’s business is expected to show, she will either 
attract no attention at all, or the admiring envy of her less con- 
structive sisters. But if a woman like Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
thinks out a general scheme by which all the households in a 
community may become more efficient, headliners and preachers 
and editors begin to sniff a bogey which they call a substitute 
or “hired” mother. As if the school-teacher—of the right sort 
—the trained nurse, the extremely antiquated governess, the 
foster-mother and above all the southern black mammy had not 
been types of “hired mothers” for generations. As to foster- 
mothers, they began with Pharaoh’s daughter. 

In England, perhaps a score of years ago, training schools 
were begun to create just exactly that—a sort of well-equipped 
“hired” mother. These training schools were fostered by roy- 
alty, and graduated children’s nurses thoroughly trained in all 
branches from propet care of feeding bottles to the making of 
children’s garments. Such nurses are indispensable to English 
women who go out to India, to South Africa, Egypt, or the isles 
of the sea with their military, diplomatic, or commercially exiled 
husbands. A peeress of Great Britain in Holland, for example, 
has six children. As a matter of course she turns them over 
for most of the day to a completely competent British “ substi- 
tute ” mother while she attends to the social duties of her diplo- 
matist husband. ; 

When woman’s problem is a social one and she runs her house 
to fit in with society’s demand, the mother’s time is of such 
precious moment that it is considered smart and elegant to give 
one’s children the best sort of substitute mother possible. But 
when a thoughtful woman, for the sake of her own profession 
or her own health or her child’s best good, devises ways of 
getting for her children the best possible trained care, better care 
perhaps than she is herself equipped to give, it brings all the 
town decriers of women in a pack at her heels. 

Yet the movement for domestic efficiency moves forward like 
a tank across no man’s land, impelled by the cost of living. 
Dragged out of one shell-hole of domestic difficulty after another, 
the household machine is making headway. Fifty years ago the 
visiting laundress was, probably, an innovation. Twenty-five 
years ago the communal furnace man was a rarity. A score of 
vears ago window-washing was an intimate family affair. It is 
now a task for the ambulant chore man. More than a score of 
years ago, households began employing special “company ” 
waitresses, cooks and housemaids for extra occasions and by the 
hour. Now there is a tendency to employ this better trained 
service by the hour for the every-day work of the home. 
There is a concomitant freeing of woman’s energy from the ne- 
cessity to be expert as nurse, cook, housemaid, seamstress, hostess 
and companion. (Could a man do as many diverse things as this 
and do them all well?) 

“ Now will you think of the effect upon the race if all men 
were in the position of butlers and footmen and cooks, all of 
them, whether they liked it or not,” asked Mrs. Gilman, speaking 
before the International Conference of Women Doctors on Sep- 
tember 27. “Tf that is an unbearable idea, the same thing is 
true when all women are forced to do housework all the time. 
Tt prevents the development of faculties that could be used in 
higher work. It puts a premium on the low-grade woman and a 
discount on the high-grade woman. This is not a matter of per- 
sonal feeling; it is a judgment on the human race for keeping 


one sex as the servant of the other. It is not good for the health 
or the happiness or the strength of the race.” 

Mrs. Gilman’s swift common sense punctured an old-time 
fetich when she pointed out that there is a good bit of sentimental 
fallacy about woman’s native love of housework. She said the 
present difficulty in hiring domestic workers proves this fallacy, 
and then analyzed some of the reasons why it is a good thing 
that housewives are being forced out of the isolation of the old 
method and into more socialized channels. 

“Human energy,” she pointed out, “is conserved through so- 
cial organization. If the human animal is singly efficient to 
the point of five, let us say, as a member of society his value is, 
at least, squared to twenty-five; by division of labor it is cubed; 
by means of tools it is brought to the fourth power and so on.” 

Mrs. Gilman believes that this loneliness of domestic industry 
has depleted woman’s efficiency to a third of its potential ca- 
pacity. She believes it is up to the community to devise means 
to increase this wasted power of women, by such means as hot 
meals served from outside the home, good service by the hour 
in the house, specialized professional skill for care of children 
and for every part of the domestic machine. 

Why have every woman doing separately to a point of fatizue 
and bad workmanship all the things which might easily be cone 
with a quarter of the effort for a group of households? 

The war, the shortage of servants, the rent problem, the high 
cost of food are forcing into effect practical solutions of these 
questions. The experiments in community help for the house- 
hold have become as much a matter of course as mangles and 
dumbwaiters. Yet most of them were predicted by Mrs. Gilman 
long ago when to mention them at all was considered lese Majesté 
against the home. 


Femininity—Asset or Liability? 
“Tt’s hard to a man at @ 
It’s waur to be a woman.” 
is a distich from a Scotch poem. But is it true? 
i ges women physicians gathered from all over the world are 
putting to rout the feminine handicap notion as mere man- 
made schrechlichkeit to keep woman in the place he, and not na- 
ture, has decreed for her. 

Dr. Ellen C. Potter of Philadelphia thinks that it need not 
necessarily handicap an individual to be a woman. She believes 
that some of the notion that women are unable to do this and that 
is due to mere tradition, not easy to dislodge. Dr. Potter sees 
no real reason why the normal functions of women should be per- 
formed with difficulty. 

Dr. Clelia Mosher of Leland Stanford University, California, 
gave much evidence to prove that in many ways women are the 
muscular superiors of men. “A general comparison of the 
series of forty-five college women with the series of 203 athletic 
college men showed the average strength of women to be high. 
In the pectoral muscles, Dr. Mosher quoted, ‘ twelve women were 
found as having equalled or exceeded the average of men.’ 
Men’s exercises of punching, ball-playing and thrusting, their 
freedom from binding garments like brassieres and corsets give 
them a natural advantage. Women’s habit of buttoning their 
clothes in the back and of putting up their hair has given them 
an advantage over men in certain muscles. The forearms of 
men were found to be stronger than those of women, but the 
wrist flexions of women were better than those of men—a fact 
readilv explained by the small movements of sewing, knitting. 
Certain dorsal flexions show more power in women than in 

All of this led Dr. Mosher to conclude that “there is no 
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wifference in the muscular strength of women and men, which 
is due to sex as such.” 

In Dr. Mosher’s opinion “ feminine handicaps would seem to 
be reduced to the loss of time necessary for the bearing of chil- 
dren So the problem would seem to be not to min- 
imize feminine handicaps, but to dispose of them altogether. If 
we can put aside the idea that being a woman is a handicap, and 
bring up girl children of to-day mentally and physically free 

there is no limit to what we may expect of the coming 
generation. 

“In the much needed freeing of work of women from the tra- 
ditional handicap, let us not make the mistake of losing sight of 


primal function—motherhood and so inad- 


, 


womans 


vertently train only women celibates.’ 


Come Out of the Kitchen and Into 
the Market 


N the center of this picture is Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, chair- 
| man of the New York State League of Women Voters, and 
amem)er of the New York City Fair Price Committee, looking 
down « milk can at the Thirtieth street terminal, New York 
City, where milk is unloaded from fast express trains. 

Dr. Herbert Pease, of the Pease laboratories, a specialist on 
refrigeration of milk in transit, is explaining the methods of trans- 
portation used by the Sheffield Farms to a group of visiting men 
and women, who made a midnight-to-dawn inspection of the 
greater city’s terminal markets on the night of September 22. 
While the rain descended and the winds blew and beat upon their 
motor buses, a delegation of twenty citizens went from Wash- 
ington to Gansevoort, from Gansevoort to Wallabout markets 
to inspect fish, flesh, fowl, and good red herring. 

If it costs 4 or 5 cents a.pound to bring haddock from the briny 
deep and transport it by train to a New York terminal, why 
should it cost the housewife from 15 to 20 cents to buy it at mar- 
ket a few blocks from the terminal? This seems to be a perennial 
sample, differing qualitatively but never quantitatively, of the 
High Cost of Living problem, as the inspectors saw. It applied 
as well to apples and sweet potatoes, the latter found to be two 
cents a pound at the terminal and sixteen at the retailers. 

Among other things the Inspectors were out to find was the 
spot where the price of food gets its first swollen proportions. 
“Woman must come out of the kitchen and into the market. 
figuratively speaking, at least,” said Mrs. Laidlaw in a statement 
regarding the experiment. ‘‘ They must do it, if they are to 
help solve any of the big problems in the food distribution of 
New York City. It is a great experience to see the way the fruit, 
vegetable, milk, fish and other perishable products are brought 
into the city during the night from every part of the United 
States. It is easier to visualize the great difficulty the city has 
in trving to improve its system of food distribution when one 
sees these carloads of products unloaded from lighters and 
stocked on the piers, then to begin their journey on trucks to 
the wholesaler and retailer.” Mrs. Laidlaw said she was “ sur- 
prised to learn that the only wholesalers licensed by the state are 
those who sell on the commission basis.” 

“Only eight per cent of the products that come in to New York 
are handled on a commission basis,” she stated, adding a plea 
that every woman in the city get behind the State Division of 
Farms and Markets in its attempt to eliminate waste and regulate 
the traffic. 

The trip ended with breakfast ate4 a.m. at a West Street lunch 
toom, where the market men foregather to eat. Other members 








Mrs. Vladimir Simkhovitch of Greenwich 
House; Mrs. W. G. Wilcox of Richmond County; Miss Isabel 
Ely Lord, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; Miss May Van Arsdale, 
dean home economics department, Teachers’ College; Mrs. De 
Vore, New York State Council of Farms and Markets; Seymour 
Barnard, People’s Institute Brooklyn. 


of the party were: 


Housework Wages 


HE Woman Citizen reports that in New Jersey there has 

been formed a union of women employers to put a stop 
to the rise in washerwomen’s wages. The laundresses there, 
it seems, are charging $3 per day, and it is looked upon as ex- 
cessive. This raises the question, what is a fair price for a 
day’s washing? 

The answers will differ widely, according to the viewpoint. 
Twelve or fifteen years ago, before prices had begun to go up, 
Emma Goldman once told me that she was doing her own 
washing, because she could not afford to pay $2 a day, and she 
thought it was not right to pay less for such hard work. There- 
fore she preferred to do it herself, though there were plenty of 
women in her neighborhood who would have been willing and 
glad to do it for $1. No doubt this would seem Quixotic to 
most people, and especially to the woman who would have been 
glad to do it for $1 and who did not get the job. Nevertheless, 
it furnished food for thought. 

When Henry Ford began to pay $5 per day to his workmen, 
unskilled laborers and all, he did not include his women em- 
ployees. They got a raise, but not so much; and the suffragists 
felt that it was not fair. One suffragist, who had approved the 
reasons given by Mr. Ford for raising his men’s pay, but strongly 
disapproved the failure to include the women, began to apply 
the arguments to her own case. She did her own housework, 
but hired a woman to come once a week to wash the clothes and 
clean the apartment. She decided that it would be proper to pay 
this woman $5 for her day’s work; and she has been doing 
so ever since. This too is called Quixotic; but the employer 
maintains that it is only fair, and, moreover that it is a logical 
application of equal rights principles. The woman is an excel- 
lent laundress, and has seven children to support. Laundry 
work is skilled labor. Carpenters and plumbers and all sorts 
of skilled laborers who are organized are getting such wages, 


(Continued on page 455) 
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A Factor in 


NDER the leadership of Mrs. Edward P. Costigan, the 

Food Supply and Demand Committee of the National 
League of Women Voters is agitating the high cost of food as 
a factor in world unrest. Pointing to the world-wide food riots 
of the summer in proof, the Committee contrasts the subsequent 
situation in Italy and Belgium, where a drop of 50 per cent in 
food prices was reported; in France where, following a vote of 
lack of confidence in the Chamber of Deputies, the Food Minister 
resigned, and plans for relief were formulated at a conference 
between Premier Clemenceau and the Ministers of Finance, 
Public Works, Agriculture, Reconstruction and Commerce; in 
England, where influential groups called on the Government, 
either to pledge itself definitely to a reduction of living prices, 
or to resign; with the situation in the United States, where 
farmers, laborers, live stock producers and women who have 
devoted years to improving the welfare of consumers are knock- 
ing at the doors of Congress for relief from dangers which 
fundamentally affect the life, health, comfort and welfare of 
the twenty-five million or more homes of America. 

Representatives of capital and the employing classes are 
fond of pointing out the great rise in wages during the last 
decade, a rise which, computed on Union wages, amounts to 
nearly 50 per cent—48 per cent according to statistics of the 
United States Labor Department. That is to say the Union 
laborer of 1918 received half as much again as he did in 
1907. : 

And did the cost of food stuffs, meantime, increase just 
half as much again? No, it doubled on itself, and then some, 
the increase being 105 per cent. 


a. the period of the war alone food costs advanced 68 
per cent, but prior to that the prices of products consumed 
in this country advanced from year to year in spite of the fact 
that inventions and improvements in method made the cost of 
production less than ever before. As a result, even though 
wages have risen, people in great numbers have found it difficult, 
and at times impossible, to purchase nourishing food at pre- 
vailing prices. A bulletin of the New York Board of Health 
issued in March, 1918, revealed that about 200,000 school chil- 
dren—one out of every five in New York City—are so under- 
nourished as to demand immediate attention. In the United 
States, according to a report issued August 3, 1919, by the 
Federal Children’s Bureau, 6,000,000 children are underfed. In 
the face of such conditions, municipalities have found it neces- 
sary to appropriate large sums of money so that children may 
be served with free lunches in school, in an effort to prevent 
growing malnutrition (another name for slow starvation) among 
the children of the poor. From the Committee we quote: 

“In this distressing situation, the President of the United States in 
1917 in a letter to the Federal Trade Commission called attention to these 
facts: ‘While the population of the nation has increased 26,000,000 since 
1900, the production of the two leading cereals, corn and wheat, while 
tending to increase, has shown only a slight advance; and that the meat 
products, in the same period, have shown an increase of only 3,500,000,000 
pounds, a decrease of 29 pounds per capita.’ The President at the same 
time directed the Federal Trade Commission to ‘investigate and report 
the facts relating to the production, ownership, manufacture, storage and 
distribution of foodstuffs’; and to ‘ascertain the facts bearing on alleged 
violations of the anti-trust acts, and particularly upon the questions of 
whether there are monopolies, controls, trusts, combinations, conspiracies 


or restraints of trade out of harmony with the law or the public interest. ” 


World Unrest 


FEDERAL INVESTIGATORS 
“An exhaustive and intensive investigation resulted, and the fac 


brought out were surprising in the extreme. The report of the Com. 


mission states that five corporations—Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Morris 
& Co., Wilson & Co., and The Cudahy Packing Co., known as ‘the packer; 
—‘not only have a monopolistic control over the American meat industry 
but have secured control similar in purpose if not yet in extent over the 
principal substitutes for meat, such as eggs, cheese, and vegetable oi 
products, and are rapidly extending their power to cover fish and nearh 
every kind of foodstuff.” According to the Federal Trade Commission, 


the ‘‘ Big Five,” in addition to meat, “sold in 1916 through their branch 


houses alone, nearly 100,000,000 pounds of poultry, 90,000,000 pounds oj 
butter, 75,000,000 pounds of cheese, and over 135,000,000 dozen eges.” The 
packers are also important factors in breakfast foods, condensed milk 
and canned fruits and vegetables. Recently they have extended their 
operations to include various staple groceries and vegetables such as rice 
potatoes, beans and coffee. The Trade Commission reports: “ Here again 
the selling organization of the packers built up in connection wiiti their 
meat business assures them almost certain supremacy in any line food 
handling which they wish to enter. Armour’s drive into the rice market 
in a single year is perhaps the most striking instance of their poten ialities 
in this direction. Early in 1917, Armour & Co. first undertook the handling 
or rice, and in that one year sold more than 16,900,000 pounds « 
rice, thus becoming at a single move, on the statement of the Vice 
President of the Company the greatest rice merchant in the world 
During this period the wholesale price of rice increased 65 per cent 
Incidentally, the Commission mentions monopolistic dominance in sales 


of leather and wool, wecessary for the production of shoes and clothes 
resulting in unprecedented profits to the packers. 

“The Commission states: ‘In 1917, the Big Five’s combined sales of 
meats and all other commodities totalled $2,127,245,000; in 1918, they were 
over $3,000,000,000.’ The report adds, ‘At the present rate of expansion, 
within a few years, the big packers would control the wholesale distribu- 
tion of the nation’s food supply.’ 

“The Federal Trade Commission further charges that these conditions 
were originally made possible through combinations, rebates and special 
privileges of the packers. It is stated that they have resulted from the 
ownership of: 

“ Stock yards, with their collateral institutions, such as terminal 
roads, cattle loan banks, and market papers. 

“Private Refrigerator car lines for the transportation of all kinds 
of perishable foods. 

“Cold storage plants for the preservation of perishable foods. 

“ Branch-house system of wholesale distribution. 

“Banks and real estate.” 

recites that the result of this 


end, 


Producers and consumers 


“ The Federal Trade Commission’s report 
control has been a forcing down of prices paid to producers at one 
and a rise in cost to consumers at the other. 
find themselves equally helpless and discouraged. 

“We learn than in 1917 (a war year) though the sales of the packers 
had barely doubled, their profits were four times as great as in an average 


year prior tc the war. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 

“One conclusion reached by the Federal Trade Commission has been 

widely approved. It is generally agreed that the control by a few private 

individuals of the food supply of 100,000,000 people is a power altogether 

too great to be allowed to continue without governmental regulation and 
supervision. 

“Such legislation is advocated not only by the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion but also by the Agricultural Department. A recent statement from 
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that Department on the food situation says: ‘ The United States will never 
have a satisfactory and permanent solution of the problem until the 
manufacture, sale and distribution of meat products are officially super- 
vised by authorized agents of the government, working in cooperation 
with state and municipal authorities, whose only aim is to serve the 
public at large and not any particular class.’ 

“In a letter written to the President in September, 1918, Herbert 
Hoover, United States Food Administrator, says:— with regard to the 
fve large packing concerns, I scarcely need to repeat the views that I 
expressed to you nearly a year ago that, there is here a growing and 
dangerous combination of the handling of the nation’s foodstuffs.’ Mr. 
Hoover concludes by saying:—‘I believe that the ultimate solution of 
this problem is to be obtained by assuring equal opportunity in transporta- 
tion, equal opportunity in the location of manufacturing sites and of 
terminal sites and the limitation of the activities of these businesses; 
* * * it should be laid before Congress for searching consideration, 
exhaustive debate and development of the public opinion, just as has 
heen necessary in the development of the public interest in our banks, 
insurance companies and railways.’ 

“The Wholesale Grocers Association recently filed a complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against the railroads for alleged unjust 
discrimination in railroad service in favor of the large packing- industries. 
One of their representatives says: ‘The grocer asks no special favors. H« 
simply wants equality, and the welfare of the people demand that he shall 
have a chance to live commercially. It ought not to be necessary for a 
man to be a packer in order to be a successful merchant in prunes.’ 

“Mony interested and important organizations have joined in urging cor- 
rective legislation effecting the meat packing industry. Among them may 
be mentioned: 

“The American Live Stock Association, whose activities inaugurated the 
Federal Trade Commission’s investigation; The Farmers’ National Coun- 
cil and other farm organizations; The American Federation of Labor; 
The Women’s Trade Union League; The National Consumers’ League; 


and The League of Women Voters. 


PROPOSED FEDERAL REMEDIES 

“Representatives of the groups of interested citizens named above were 
invited this summer to meet members of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture, before which hearings on the packing industry were held in the 
latt few months. The purpose of the meeting was to discuss suitable 
legislation. As a result of many conferences and much discussion, two 
bills were introduced in the Senate: the Kendrick Bill (S. 2199) and the 
Kenyon Bill (S. 2202), the latter being also introduced in the House by 
Representative Anderson. The Kenyon-Anderson Bill is not in conflict 
with the Kendrick Bill, but goes farther and is heartily endorsed by The 
Farmers’ National Council, The Live Stock Association, and representa- 
tives of The National Consumers’ League and of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The Bill provides for a licensing system under the Department 
of Agriculture designed to accomplish the following results: 

“(1) To remove the stock yards from the control of packers. 

“(2) To limit the packers’ control over other industries producing un- 
related food products. 

“(3) To put refrigerator cars on the basis of common carriers and 
make them part and parcel of the carrying system of the country and 
subject to such rulings as are made from time to time to prevent unfair 
competition and combines under interstate commerce laws. 

“(4) To establish 
facilities that will permit competition with packers’ branch houses.” 


throughout the country storage and marketing 


“Of great interest to consumers is the provision for Federal authori- 
zation and encouragement of local efforts to establish food warehouses 
and retail distributing centers. This would assure small producers, muni- 
cipal groups and cooperatives better opportunities to do business than now 
exist under the packers’ control, and would materially aid in the elimina- 


tion of unnecessary middlemen. 





PRESIDENT’S RECOMMENDATION 


1919 President Wilson appeared before Congress and 


THE 


On August 8, 
urged legislation to relieve the serious food and cost of living crisis in 
America. In his address on that occasion the President declared in favor 
food and clothing; 


he 


of having the government sell at cost surplus army 


limit wheat exports; remove supplies from storage and place them on t 
market; prosecute traders who seek to control supplies and prices; and 
The President Con 


expose profiteering retailers asked legislation of 


gress: 


Extending the life of d control law and including other 


the present fo 


commodities under it; 


Excluding goods from interstate commerce in cases where the law is 
not complied with; 

Imposing penalties for profiteering; 

Limiting the time during which goods may be ke pt in cold storage, 
and requiring the prices at which goods are placed in storage to be 
marked upon them; 

Requiring all goods destined for interstate commerce to be marked 


leave the the producers; and 





with the prices at which they 


Licensing and regulating corporations engaged in interstate commerce, 


reaping “ unconscionable 


as a means of restraining such corporations from 
profits. 


The personnel of the Committee on Food Supply and Demand 


of the League of Women Voters consists of the following: 
The general chairman is: Mrs. Edward P. Costigan, 2123 California 
St., Washington, D. C 
The State chairmen already appointed are: Idaho: Miss Amy Kelly 
(University Extension), Boise, Idaho; Illinois: Mrs. Blanche B. West, 
3ushnell, Illinois; Iowa: Dean Katherine Mackay, Ames, Iowa; Michi- 
gan: Miss Jennie Buell, Secretary of the Michigan State Grange, Ann 


Lees Laidlaw, President of 


James 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Arbor, Michigan; New York: Mrs. 


the New York League of Women Voters, 

N. Y.; Rhode Island: Mrs. Howard k. Hilton, President of the Providence 
Housewives’ League, 14 Olive St., Providence, R. I.; Tennessee: Mrs. 
Charles M. Willingham, Chattanooga, Tennessee; Washington: Dr. 


Agricultural College, Pullman, Wash- 


Rhoda White, Dean of Washington 
ington. 
HE committee hopes that in every other state prompt action 
will be taken for the appointment of a state chairman, and 
that all members of the League of Women Voters will inform 
themselves concerning this subject, which touches intimately 
the welfare of every home. 
Every interested woman should secure and read: 
(1) Summary of the Report of the Federal Trade Commission in the 
Meat Packing Industry (1918). 
(2) Report of the Federal Trade Commission on the Extent and 
Growth of the Five Packers in Meat and Other Industries, Part I. 
Copies of the above publications may be secured, free of charge, from 
the Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C. 
(3) Senate Document: ‘“ Why Uncle Sam Should Supervise the Meat 
Business” by Hon. John B. Kendrick of Wy 
This contains copies of the Kendrick and Kenyon-Anderson Bills, in- 


For 


ming. 


troduced recently in Congress this write to Senator John B. Ken- 
drick, Washington, D. C. 
(4) “The Government and the Market Basket,’ by Jesse R. Haver. 
Copies may be secured from the National Woman Suffrage Publishing 
Co., 171 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y 


(5) Hearings on Government Control of the 


before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, United States Senate, 


Meat Packing Industry 


65th Congress. Copies may be secured from Senator William S. Kenyon 
or Senator John B. Kendrick, Washington, D. C. 

(6) Those interested in Cooperative Markets may secure literature 
\merica, 2 West 13th 


and 
St., 


information from the Cooperative League of 


New York, N. Y. 
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For a Youthful Skin 


OU know that a pure soap which will keep the 

skin clear and soft in youthful loveliness is a 
soap you would not hesitate to use every day in the 
year. You know that such a soap will preserve all 
the delicate beauty of your skin, and the soft velveiy 
“feel” of it. 


Fairy Soap is wonderfully “mellowed together’ o. 
the purest materials which can go into a soap at any 
price. Fairy creams cleansingly into the tiny pores 
But it does not remain in them. And after it has 
creamed out of the delicate pores, it does not cling to 
the tender outer skin. 


Fairy Soap is a remarkable soap for rinsing off 
eastly—completely. 


With these soap-qualities in mind, you will do well 
to buy several cakes of Fairy Soap. Then use it con- 
sistently for your complexion—for your bath. In 
no other way can you prove how its pure benefits 
help to keep your skin youthful. 


CT FAIR BANK <onrany) 





FOR TOILET—FOR;' BATH 


When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 


Declaration of Indignation 


E commend the “Declaration” below as showing just how 
mad women are. Women, you know, have no sublety 
of approach when they start out to take a bull by the horns, 
They just march up and do it. E’en so, you find these Jamaica 
women lighting on the immediate point of application of the 
high cost of living, instead of picking a labyrinthian way through 


economics, international relations, the peace treaty, and puts and 
calls, to the point where nobody is to blame and no succor 
is in sight. With a humor of the velvety charm of a siren 
whistle, these women start in at the first point of conact— 
the middleman. It’s the butcher and the grocer and the c :ndle- 


stick maker whose gouging they feel; all right they will go 
after the butcher and the grocer, and the candlestick 
If the butcher and the grocer and the candlestick maker 
responsible, let them, in turn, go after the fellows wh» are. 


Woman, in Jamaica, at least, is going to put all her press re in 
the link next her in the chain and see what happens. 
WHEREAS— 

In the course of inhuman events it has become necessary for the »eople 


of the United States to cry out in protest against the inhumanity ©f op- 
pressive and exorbitant prices for all the necessities of life, we, the 

Woman Citizens’ League, an incorporated body of American citizc is, in 

meeting assembled, this 8th Day of September, 1919, at Jamaica, New 
York, declare ourselves: 

This body in meeting assembled on August 4th, 1919, adopted a Resolu- 
tion notifying the Government of the United States that, war having 
come to an end, there exists no valid excuse for the high prices prevail- 
ing, which prices amount to extortion and usury, and at the same time 
we demanded that the prices of all immediately and 
materially reduced, and we further called the attention of the Government 
to the fact that it is responsible to the people. 

Official acknowledgment of the receipt of this Resolution has been 
received from the White House, from United States Senator Wadsworth 
of New York, from Representative MacCrate of New York, and from 
the Secretary of the, Reconstruction Commission of the State of New 
York. Since we have gone to the Chief Magistrate of the Nation, to the 
Senate, to the House of Representatives, and to the State of New York, 
and received not a single promise to meet the demand for a prompt and 
sharp reduction, to whom shall we turn? 

We have decided that we must lay this grievous matter before the 
supreme tribunal—the highest in the world—the Court of Public Opinion. 

If public agents have power to reduce prices, then such agents are not 
exercising their powers, since there has been no reduction, but, on the 
contrary, by comparison it can be shown, that prices are higher than they 
were on August 4th, this year. 

In the early days of August, the press in great headlines, informed us 
that huge stores, running into the millions of pounds, had been located 
in storage; they declared these stores were being hoarded unlawfully, 
and, with much emphasis, they further declared that the storage houses 
would be emptied by Governmental agencies, and that the hoarders would 
be severely punished. 

In spite of the fact that the location of the storehouses and names of 
alleged hoarders were suppressed, we did not—at that time—attribute the 
3ut, we have heard no 


necessities be 


information to official or journalistic imagination. 
more of this. 

If it was not fiction, what has become of these millions of pounds of 
food? Are they held for higher prices, or export? 

What has been done to the hoarders? 

Recently, a “Fair Price List” has been displayed in the newspapers, 
and we are informed that these prices are deemed “ fair” by Federal 
supervisors. Items appearing in this list are priced higher than they were 
a month ago, and in some cases, are higher than retail dealers are asking 
in “cash and carry” stores. So, we are obliged to find that the so-called 
prices are not fair, but unfair, since they have caused dealers to raise 
instead of lowering prices. We inquire if the “fair price” is the in- 
vention of the gougers, endorsed by the administrative agencies? 

We declare that the only fair prices we will accept are the prices that 
prevailed in 1915-1916. Further, we refuse to accept as a basis of com- 
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parison and argument, the cunningly turned statements tossed at us, cov- 
ering everything from the situation following the Civil War, to the fiscal 
system now. It all rings brassy. 

We must krow the WHY of things. 

Why do public servants consume time and space issuing meaningless 
statements instead of getting results? What are they waiting for? 

Is anybody blocking reduction? If yes, give us the names? 

Does the wholesaler sell high in order to permit the retailer to sell 
higher? Is this a conspiracy to keep up prices? 

Why has the retailer abolished delivery, cut down on advertising, and 
eliminated trading stamps, while his prices advance in step with the 
wholesaler ? 

When the retailer included these things at lower prices, were they paid 
for by the difference between the price at which he bought and at which 
he sold? 

If yes, why not now? 

Does the retailer add to his profit what he formerly expended for de- 
livery, stamps and advertising, in addition to his retail profit? 

How many middlemen and families live between raw materials and the 
consumer? 

Why is a middleman? 

What is the quickest means of eliminating from trade forever, this 
parasite, the middleman, who is non-productive, and a non-investor? 

Does the manufacturer, the wholesaler, and the retailer want to elim- 
inate the middleman? 

If not, why not? 

Does organized labor prefer to keep prices up, and send them higher, 
as an excuse for driving wages higher? 

Does the rise in wages overtake the rise in prices? 

If not, why doesn’t organized labor employ its favorite weapon, the 
strike, to strike at prices, instead of driving up wages, with prices to fol- 
low, like a puppy chasing his tail? 

What is to be the climax if the chasing continues, and retail prices 
always Outrace wages? 

What is to be the fate of a worker who cannot secure a raise? 

Why is coffee from 45 to 55 cents a pound, against 39 on August 4th? 

Why is a certain brand of canned coffee advanced 10 per cent. in some 
stores, 20 per cent. in others, since August 4th, the higher advance being 
in “cash and carry’ stores. 

Why is fuel oil 18-19 cents a gallon, and, on September Ist, a demand 
made for a deposit of 10 cents on each can left with a consumer? And 
when a consumer complains, why is she told to pay the deposit, or de- 
livery will be stopped? 

Why is poultry food advanced from 4% to 6 cents a pound since August 
4th? 

Why is sugar 11 cents a pound at any time? 

Why is butter 67 cents a pound? 

Why is canned milk 18-19 cents a pound? 

Why has paper been advanced 3 cents a pound since July Ist? 

Are butchers’ helpers hired for Saturday trade obliged to make their 
wages from the Saturday sales? 

Why is sliced ham sold at 65 cents a pound? 

Why is boiled ham (delicatessen) 90 cents a pound? Roast pork, $1.25, 
smoked sturgeon, $1.40 a pound, against pre-war prices ranging from 35 
to 45 a pound? 

Why are potatoes 5 and 6 cents a pound? 

Why is muslin sold at 15 cents a yard in April, now priced at 30 cents a 
yard? 

Why is coal $10.50-$10.75 a ton? 

Why do landlords demand from families increases which they are ab- 
solutely unable to pay, under penalty of eviction, when there is no place 
for the evicted to move to? 

Has the Federal Administration and the State any power and any plan 
for housing citizens, victims of the rent-raising madness, before cold 
weather arrives? 

Why does the “fair price” list lead off with beans, beans, and beans 
cornmeal and rice? Is the average American family accustomed to living 
on beans, beans, and beans, cornmeal and rice, and pink salmon, or salmon 
of any shade, at this season, and in peace times? 

Is anybody overstocked with beans and working them off through public 
agencies, as if we were living in the time of Joseph and the seven lean 
years? tsi 
Is it true that large department stores in New York and elsewhere, 
arrange their retail sales on the basis of an advance of from 100 per cent. 
to 400 per cent. over the wholesale price In other words, do they buy at 
$5 and sell the article at $10 or $20, or all they can extort? 











Hest & Co. 


Fifth Ave. at 35th St. 
Established 1879 


Announce the Arrival of 
Women’s Autumn € Winter 
Styles in Footwear 


Covering every requirement of the social 
calendar from Riding Boots for the Morning 
Ride in the Park to Opera slippers for Gay- 
eties of the Midnight Hour, Best & Co. 
Woman's Footwear ranks supreme. 


Inspection is invited of the present 
Noteworthy Display. 


For the Street 


Distinctive model in Cordovan colored.calfskin with 
fawn-colored buck top. Long and narrow vamp, 


with Cuban heel. Includes tax. 13.30 


Same style in black gunmetal finish leather. Fawn 
buckskin, narrow toe with high Cuban heel. 
Includes tax. 12.20 


A favorite of the season this high lace shoe is cut 
like an officer’s dress boot. Dark tan calfskin. 

Includes tax. 12.75 
For those who likea comfortableshoe, black kidskin 


model in a high lace model. Full-toe, low heel. 
Includes tax. 10.55 


“College Last,” a smart mannish shoe of tan calf- 
skin with medium heel and toe. High lace style. 
Includes tax. 11.65 


To Wear with Spats 


Smart black walking pump of gunmetal finish 
leather. Smart with spats. 9.50 
Same style in tan. 10.00 


Stunning new Oxford, with fancy new cut and 
perforations. High Cuban heel. 


Includes tax. 14.40 


Black patent leather pump. Louis heel, hand- 
turned soles and pointed throat. 


Includes Tax. 11.10 

Dark tan laced Oxford, neat last, excellent for 

walking. 9.00 
For Evening Wear 


Beautiful cloth of silver slipper, exclusive last that 
gives a long, slender effect. Louis heel, hand- 
turned sole. Includes tax. 15.50 


Satin Slipper. Grace given to every foot by the 
patrician lines of this satin slipper. Louis heel. 


Includes tax. 13.30 
Rhinestone buckles, 5.00 to 30.00 


Special Attention to Trousseaux Requirements 


MULES HOSIERY SPATS 
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The role of a woman citizen is to make the 
world better for every human being. 


of the most 


SILK 


And the most creative beauty, originality, 
authentic style anticipation and peerless 
quality in silks are found in- 


MALLINSON | 


Silks de Luxe 


CHINCHILLA SATIN 


pre-eminent for every tailored purpose 


DOVEDOWN 
the chiffon duvetyn 


DREAM CREPE 


a crepy tissue in chameleon effects 
PUSSY WILLOW KUMSI-KUMSA 
DEW-KIST INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE 


ROSHANARA CREPE KHAKI-KOOL 
(All Registered Trade Mark Names) 


That’s why she extols the use 
beautiful and serviceable fabric 





By the yard at the best Silk Departmen's—in wearing apparel at 
the better Garment Departments and Class Shops. 


H.R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc. 
“* The New Silks First’’ 
Madison Avenue — 3lst Street — New York 





























Declaration of Indignation 


Do the people of the United States intend to submit to these conditions 
for the purpose of creating more millionaires? 

If the people do not end this orgy of dishonesty, who will, and when? 

We call upon the citizens to whom this Republic belongs. We call 
directly upon the women of our country to enroll themselves in a huge 
army to smash through the lines of the Beasts of Trade who are at our 
throats. Women are the buyers; women can break anything; women 
have caused the fall of empires; they have sent kings to the block, and 
now, women can put upon the block of public opinion the creatures who 
are robbing. For, we shall not call them profiteers; we shall call them 
what they are—thieves; a tradesman who takes more than a fair profit 
is a thief. By “ fair,” we mean what is an honest charge—what He would 
like to pay from his own pocket. 

The spirit of unrest is upon our country; the cause is directly duc to 
the dishonest charges, bearing upon the people on every side. We have 
no other serious troubles; we have our great resources, the horror of 
war is over, and our soldiers are home; it is indeed scurvy reward being 
perpetrated upon them by the grinders. 

This Declaration is made necessary 
agencies and co-operation of tradesmen, who have shown us that they are 
3e it further 


because we have lost faith in 


devoid of humanity and conscience. 
RESOLVED— 

That we send this word to our women; take up your duty; it has been 
thrust upon you; it is now your war; you hold the purse strings; draw 
them tight, while you take some blame to yourself for extravagancvs; 
refrain from buying useless and absurd things that production may be- 
come constructive after the great waste of war. Argue with every person 
who sells you anything at present high prices; talk to your neighbors; 
talk in your clubs; talk all the time; write to official agencies and hammer 
on their doors, while you demand an immediate slash in prices. If you 
meet defiance from the dealer, organize a neighborhood boycott; do it 
peaceably, but do it; send extortioners down to ruin. 

We call upon interested persons to answer the questions 
herein. 

To those merchants who meet our, demands at once, we pledge public 
approval and patronage; to those who resist, we pledge public suspicion 
And we further . 


set forth 


and reduced sales. 
RESOLVE 
To give this Declaration all the publicity possible. 
Approved, September 8th, 1919, at Jamaica, New York 


Diantha 


ARIOUS comments have been called out by the article in 

the Woman Citizen on “What Diantha Did.” From different 
parts of the country comes news of efforts that have been made, 
with greater or less success, to solve the domestic service prob- 
lem by supplying families with hot cooked food, or by sending 
out maids to work by the hour. 

In Providence, R. I., there is a flourishing ‘Housewives’ 
League,” out by the hour cooks, waitresses. 
cleaners, seamstresses, etc. The employer is not expected to 
If the maid’s hours of service include lunch 
In these 


which sends 
furnish meals. 
time, she brings her own lunch box or dinner pail. 
hard times, even women of good social standing are some- 
times glad to add to the family income by going out for a few 
hours to cook, or sew, or mend, or give household help in any 
line wherein they are expert. 

Something of the same kind exists in Boston. 
worker here tells me that it has solved the servant question for the 
settlement house where she lives. They had found it almost 
impossible to get satisfactory maids who would live on the 
premises and be always on call. Now they have two maids 
come in by the hour. They do “intensive work” while they 
are there, and then go home, leaving everything clean and ship 
shape. 

The system is a boon to women of all classes. 
woman who used to keep eight servants now has only four 


A social 


One rich 
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living in the house, and has the other maids come in by the 
hour. But this method is of special benefit to the poor house- 
wife, who could not leave her family for the whole day, but 
can go out for a few hours; or to the woman who cannot afford 
to keep steady help, but finds it a blessing to be able to call in 
an assistant for a short time now and then. 

There is one woman who goes out every day from 4 to 8 
Pp. M., to cook dinner for another household. She spends most 
of the day with her own family, and gets them their dinner at 
non; and her fourteen-year-old daughter gets their supper. 
The mother gets an evening dinner for her employer, and washes 
up the dishes afterward; and the four hours of work daily, at 
30 cents an hour, make a welcome addition to her means. 

Almost every maid prefers to live at home; and in these 
times of high rents it is often a convenience to the employer 
not to have to provide a sleeping room for a servant. 

Years ago a Chilean lady told me that there was no domestic 
service problem in her country. There were two kinds of cooks. 
You might advertise for a “cook with bed inside” or a “cook 


| with bed outside,” and the latter sort could always be had. 


She lived with her own family, and come to her employer’s 


| house only to do her work. The “cook with bed inside” lived 


inher employer’s house as with us. But even in South America 
the women liked better to be with their own people. 

It is along these general lines that the evolution of domestic 
service is bound to work itself out. Any return to the old 
order is impossible. We might as well give up hoping that some 


F unexpected turn of the wheel, due to war conditions, will send 


to these shores a large influx of cheap and competent girls for 


| general housework; or that the conglomerate of processes now 


known as general housework can resist the ever growing tend- 
ency to specialization. 

The most important problem is that of the poor housewife, 
for she is the most numerous. Some years ago the census 
showed that there were in the United States about ten times 
as many families as there were persons employed in domestic 


service: so that only about one family in ten could keep a 


servant, even if no family kept more than one. Since then it 
has grown still harder to get domestic help. The question is 


| how the woman unable to keep a servant is to get the housework 
| done without being worn out. The problem will be solved at 
| last through the advance of specialization, and through buying 


our food cooked instead of raw. A. S. B. 


Housework Wages 


(Continued from page 449) 


With prices soaring sky-high, they say that they cannot support 
their families in comfort on less. In all lines of work, men 
whose wages have not yet gone up to correspond with the in- 
creased prices, are seeking higher pay, and the country is a 
welter of strikes in consequence. Why should not a woman 
who is a skilled worker and has a family to support get the 
same pay as a man? 

It would be hard to say why she ought not. The Treason 
why she does not is plain. The washerwomen are not organized 
and cannot insist upon it; and in many cases the woman who 
employs a laundress really could not pay that price. The situa- 
tion is an argument for the reorganization of domestic industry, 


somewhat along the lines indicated by Mrs. Gilman in “Diantha.” 
&.. 3. &. 
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Eleanor Henry, always a 
delight on the stage, was 
never more so than in this 
beautifully fashioned, 
highly original scarf with 
hat and bag to match. 
This novelty set, trimmed with 


ge? Reg 
Tinsel Brocade 
RIBBON 


* =. 
adds to the charm_of her per- 
sonality. 


“J. C.” are AMERICA’S BEST} RIBBONS. There’s one 
for every need—buy them by name. 


Lady Fair Violet 
Satin De Luxe Sankanac 
Trousseau Democracy 


(All registered trade mark names) 


Sold by all leading ribbon departments 
JOHNSON, COWDIN & COMPANY, Inc. 


“‘America’s Best Ribbons’’ 
40 East 30th Street - - 


Send 10 cents for RIBBONOLOGY— 
tells how to make useful ribbon novelties. 


New York 


















Chauffeurs’ Outfits 
Special at 
$89:5° 


Suit, Overcoat 
and Cap to 
match 


With good fabrics 
scarcer than ever, 
there is but one road 
to economy in Motor 
Apparel, and that is, 
Quality. In this Out- 
fit, of fine dark gray 
all-wool whipcord, we 
offer, considering con- 
ditions, an outfit 
which is remarkable 








for both quality and 
value—complete, at 


$89.50 or 


Suit, $36.50 
Coat, 50.00 
Cap, 3.00 


BROADWAY} AT 49th STREET 





Mother Is a Suftfragist 


P early Monday morning, to wash and hang her clothes, 

Une. after lunch, the work all done, to a suffrage meeting goes, 

For mother is a suffragist! 
The Baby is a Liquidist—the “ Pussy’s Cat’s ” an Optimist! 
Daughter is a Motorist—Grown Son is a Socialist! 
Little Sisa Faddist—Small Boy is a Pessimist! 
Grandpa is an Atheist—Grandma is a Scientist! 
Auntie’s a Theosophist—Uncle is a Pantheist! 

Only Father isn’t any “Ist.” Not Father! 


Tuesday she irons—and as her fingers fly 
She mentally irons the creases out of a Suffrage Campaign 
For mother is a suffragist ! 
And Baby’s now a suffragist, and Pussy’s now a suffragist | 
But Daughter is a Motorist—Grown Son is a Socialist! 
Little Sis a Faddist—Small Son is a Pessimist! 
Grandpa is an Atheist—Grandma is a Scientist! 
Auntie’s a Theosophist—Uncle is a Pantheist! 
Only Father isn’t any “Ist.” Not Father! 


Wednesday she mends, a stitch, a thought—Sews buttons tight 
and strong, 

The chap who wears that little coat can’t very well go wrong, 
For mother is a suffragist ! 

Baby is a suffragist !—Pussy Cat’s a suffragist! 

Daughter’s now a suffragist—Grown Son’s now a suffragist ! 

Little Sis a Faddist—Small Boy’s still a Pessimist |! 

Grandpa is an Atheist—Grandma is a Scientist! 

Auntie’s a Theosophist—Uncle is a Pantheist! 
Only Father isn’t any “Ist.” Not Father! 


Thursday is for sweeping, just watch her wield the broom; 
With every stroke she sweeps a lot of antis from the room, 
For mother is a suffragist! 
Baby is a suffragist! Pussy Cat’s a suffragist! 
Daughter’s now a suffragist! Grown Son is a suffragist | 
Little Sis a suffragist! Small Boy is a suffragist! 
Grandpa’s still an Atheist! Grandma is a Scientist! 
Auntie’s a Theosophist! Uncle is a Pantheist ! 
Only Father isn’t any “Ist.” Not Father! 


Friday she bakes—each raisin in the pie 

Counts a vote for woman suffrage, and she fills the crust up high, 
For mother is a suffragist! 

Baby is a suffragist! Pussy Cat’s a suffragist! 

Little Sis a suffragist! Small Boy’s now a suffragist! 

And Grandpa’s now a suffragist ! And Grandma’s now a suffragist! 

Auntie’s still a Theosophist! Uncle is a Pantheist! 
Only Father isn’t any “ Ist.” Not Father! 


Saturday is for shopping—the day to get supplies; 

A word dropped here—a word dropped there—or home or 
suffrage thrives; 

For mother is a suffragist ! 

Baby is a suffragist! Pussy Cat’s a suffragist! 

Daughter is a suffragist! Grown Son is a suffragist! 

Little Sis a suffragist! Small Boy is a suffragist! 

Grandpa is a suffragist! Grandma is a suffragist! 

Auntie’s now a suffragist! Uncle’s now a suffragist|! 











—==— 








Every one’s a suffragist but Father! 
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cCutcheon’s 
: Imported Neckwear for Women : 
Z | ve centuries, the quiet vil- From Belgium. Unexcelled Needlecraft ; 
a lages of France, Belgium, in Rosaline, Rose Point, Duchesse, Duch- = 
: Ireland and Spain, have been esse and Point, Venice and Milan. z 
] producing the most delicate, From Brittany. Distinctive Lace Col- z 
= Reg. Trade Mark * . = 
g broid beautiful, hand-made lace and Jars and Guimpes in smart models. 2 
idery. au s 
ne From Madeira. Characteristic Madeira = 

We are showing recent importations of Embroidery, in the most desirable shapes. - 

2 exceptional interest and beauty from these From Ireland. Convent needlework in = 
2 countries. Carrickmacross and Limerick Neckwear = 
= and Scarfs, in addition to a very extensive 2 
Z From France. Rich Hand Embroidered collection of Irish Crochet, in a wide z 
2 Organdie and Net, also combinations of variety of styles, from the smallest Collar 2 
2 Hand Embroidery and Real Lace. to the largest Fichu. z 
Send for new 32 page Fall and Winter Catalogue. Mailed free on request 
. James McCutcheon & Company 3 
i The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America z 
Z Fifth Avenue, 34th{& 33rdjSts., New York e 
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Sunday the family goes to church, and all sit in a row; 
A united band for suffrage! She smiles, “I told you so.” 
For mother is a suffragist! 
In fact they all want suffrage—even Father! 
Old fashioned folks must hurry up, 
Or they will not be in it! 
A suffragist is getting born 
At the rate of one a minute! 
Lastly—I’m a suffragist, 
And this ditty I composed 
While a-washing of my dishes 
And a-hanging up my clothes. 
Mabel A. Coan. 


Wyandotte, Michigan. 


Shaw Memorial Booklet 


HE Shaw memorial booklet will be ready at the end of 
The price to suffrage associations is twen- 
To individual purchasers the price is thirty- 


this week. 
ty-five cents. 
five cents. 

The booklet, over thirty pages in length, contains a brief 
biography; Anna Cleveland Cheney’s poem, “God Speed”; 
and short chapters on Anna Howard Shaw—Humanitarian, 
Anna Howard Shaw—Suffragist, Anna Howard Shaw—Pa- 
triot, The Passing of Anna Howard Shaw, Her Place in the 
Hearts of the People, and Memorable Words. 

The frontispiece is a reproduction of the photograph 
which Dr. Shaw had taken at the Reineke Studios, Kansas 
City, following the Annual Convention in March. The 
booklet also contains a half tone of Alnwick Lodge, Dr. 
Shaw’s home in Moylan, Pennsylvania. 





The finest Japanese paper has been selected and Chelten- 
ham Old Style type. A significant cover design and tail 
piece have been executed by a skilful artist. The entire 
workmanship, in fact, aims to make the booklet a beautiful 
as well as a valuable testimonial to Dr. Shaw’s life of ser- 
vice. 

Copies will be furnished free of charge to the members of 
your Board and league presidents. If you have not already 
sent in your order for these copies please do so at once. 
The conferences and conventions during the Fall will afford 
an extra excellent opportunity for disposing of extra copies. 

Committee on Memorial Booklet: Chairman Mrs. Halsey 
W. Wilson, Mrs. Henry J. Rogers, Miss Esther Ogden and 
Miss Rose Young. 


For Progress 


HE Missouri suffragists are busily planning for the con- 
vention of the Missouri League of Women Voters to 
be held October 16 at St. Louis. 

An important matter to come before the convention body 
will be the adoption of a platform that will outline the wel 
fare and other progressive Legislation that the women of 
Missouri will expect the state Legislature and their repre- 
sentatives in Congress to push. 


HE Rhode Island Suffrage Party has a movement on 
foot to secure 500 women voters as a vigilance com- 
mittee for good government. Untrammelled by partisan 
ship this committee will pledge itself to a program of edu- 
cation for higher citizenship, Americanization and industrial 


justice. 
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Democracy and Health 


N a recent article in the Woman’s Medical Journal 

“ Democracy and Health,” Dr. Lovejoy recount the results 
of the Provost Marshall General’s findings as to the physical con- 
dition of drafted men. This report showed that 730,756 out of 
the first 2,510,706 men examined were physically unfit to serve. 
A table covering 10,000 of these cases indicated that most of 
their defects were preventable, and many of them were rejected 
for physical defects. 

A like condition existed in Great Britain, where as a result of 
national disregard of public health and welfare, the country 
found itself a million man-power short at the time of its greatest 
need. 

“In America, our draft was democratic,” says Dr. Lovejoy. 
“It was a war measure * * * it got the man from Harvard, 
and the man who had grown up without care or education. But 
the disparity that made it possible for one to enjoy advantages so 
far beyond the reach of the other is absolutely unfair, un- 
democratic and un-American. We could scarcely believe the re- 
port of the Provost Marshall General. This stain on our na- 
tional reputation will not come off in a hurry * * *. It is 
perfectly clear to the whole country that these boys have been 
neglected and ill-treated, and it is fair to assume that their sisters 
have fared no better; worse perhaps. These defective young 
men are the victims of a defective social system. They have 
been deprived of their birth-right in this democracy. When the 
honors of the nation were distributed, embarrassment and re- 
jection were their portion. They were crestfallen and broken- 
hearted. Their families were humiliated. But the blush was on 
the wrong face. The fair, innocent face of youth was flushed 
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THRIFT 
Economy is the wisdom of the day 
and hour. When necessity requires 
buy where quality is a cardinal 
principle. 


SMART FURNITURE 


Slipper Chairs 
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Arm Chairs 


Made in our own shop by uphol- 
sterers who have been selected for 
their ability as furniture builders. 
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DR. LOVEJOY WILL 
BE ONE of the 
DELEGATES to the 
NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION FOL- 
LOWING the 
INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE of 
WOMEN PHYSICI- 
CIANS. SHE WILL 
REPRESENT the 
NATIONAL CON- 
GRESS of the 
AMERICAN WOM- 
EN’S NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, of 
which the AMERI- 
CAN WOMEN DOC- 
TORS IS the WAR- 
WORK and RECON- 
STRUCTION 
COMMITTEE. 


DR. ESTHER POHL LOVEJOY 
Chairman American Women Doctors 


with the shame that should in justice have branded the brow 
of the elder generation. 

“The womanhood of the land is stung to the quick by this 
living evidence of injustice. The women’s organizations are 
discussing the matter openly, in all its phases, not including the 
venereal, and passing resolutions of censure against whomsoever 
and whatsoever is responsible. As a nation we have fallen far 
short of our ideals, and women find scant comfort in the fact 
that they are without guilt in this connection.” 


Physical Unfitness 


R. FREDERICK PETERSON, a well known neurologist of 

New York City, told the conference that 38% of the young 
men drafted for war were rejected because of physical unfitness. 
Many of these men suffered from defects which would have been 
curable in youth. “More than this,” Dr. Peterson continued, “75% 
of the school children now found defective in the schools of the 
country have defects that can be remedied. Child health organ- 
izations should be formed composed of educators, sanitarians, 
children’s specialists to preserve the present group of 22,000,000 
school children who are growing up in this country.” 

Of these Dr. Peterson said that at least 6,000,000 are suffering 
from malnutrition. Proper health instruction carried on through 
the public school system ought to reach the pre-school child and 
the parents, and thus correct flagrant evils in the homes. 

Mrs. Irene Osgood Andrews, of the Bureau of Labor Legis- 
lation, quoted in her speech the results of a careful study in 
London of more than goo cases of maternity, one third of whom 
were industrial mothers, in proof of the fact that there is prac 
tically nothing to choose in quality of maternity between those 
who go out to work and those who stay at home. Their children 
live or die in about equal numbers, their confinements are equally 
good or bad, their infants are born with an equal chance of ar 
rival.” What did affect the children, however, was a condition 
of poverty which drove the mother out of the home after the 
child was born. Thus the old sex handicap for the working 
mother reduces itself to a class handicap for the poor mother. 

If it is proved that the only inescapable sex handicap that 
women bear is “the loss of time necessary for the bearing of 
children,” there is one outstanding fact that needs consideration. 
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Woman’s special contribution to life is more life, life in its most 
precious form—human beings. 
What is society doing with woman’s own product—the child? OW. yl . CC WEAT 
How is it paying her back for the loss of time in producing it? 
Jor Women 


Gives that 
Dash, Style and 
touch of 
Youthfulness 

















T is as important for a parent to know the good points of a baby 
I as of a hog or a sheep, and a movement to enlarge the father’s 
and mother’s knowledge along this line is already started in the 
West, and is sweeping this way. The movement owes its start 
primarily to Dr. Lenna L. Meanes, medical director of the Baby fg} 
Health Conference of the Iowa State Department of Agriculture, 
who presided at the morning session. 

“There was a time when not much attention was paid tof 
babies,” she said. ‘“ The farmers of Iowa entered their babies 
and their hogs in the state fairs and usually the hogs took prizes Bf 
an(| the babies were pronounced runts. The farmers didn’t mind § 
losing on their baby entries until people began to ridicule them. 
Then they went to physicians and asked what was the matter 
with their offspring. 

‘The Iowa physicians thus appealed to saw a chance to edu- 
and their wives and they took advantage of this 
> and they 


cate the farmers At the 
opportunity. The farmers were put on their mettle a a 
sail next year they would bring back a prize for their babies, and 


Now there are more peop!e in the state of Iowa watch- 





for this Label 
they did. 
ing how babies are examined and measured up at these state 
fairs than there are watching how sheep measure up. The Iowa 


O 
; (Fowley atc 
physicians have succeeded in putting the baby where the hog and 7 


the sheep formerly stood in the farmer’s estimation. “ 
: is syste TIMOTHY F. CROWLEY 


‘The United States government has adopted this system of 
Meanes introduced at Des Moines. Makers ee 


baby education which Dr. |] 
Texas is doing the same thing and other states are preparing to NEW YORK 




















follow.” 
The idea met with the hearty approval of the visiting women 


a . —_ Mattress Cleanliness | 
Campaign for 200,000 | 
NE-THIRD of our life is spent 


N intensive campaign to enroll 200,000 members in a crusade 
| in bed. Then why not make it 


for better understanding of American citizenship has been 
launched by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. _ || comfortable by using the 
| 


While started primarily in the interest of the new voters, no one | 
desiring membership will be excluded. | . UILTED 

The direction of the educational work has been put in the Excelsior MATTRESS Protector 
ands of a strong committee, headed by Dr. Mary E. Woolley, |} on l hi . 
president of Mount Holyoke College. October 27 is the date || ee eee eee Sie Sea Seno 
agreed upon for the citizenship school. At that time members of 
college faculties around Boston will be able to assist with the 
classes, thereby ensuring a large attendance. Citizenship schools 
will also be held at Springfield and Pittsfield during October. 





RS. CHARLES SUMNER BIRD, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Massachusetts Association said in a re- 


cent interview that this concerted effort on the part of suffragists 
It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 





to arouse interest in a better preparation for citizenship is th 

bi ‘ x Prep Je oy se of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 

iggest thing suffragists have yet undertaken. It means knowl- ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 

edge of practical government,” said Mrs. Bird, “a more intelli- | 

Sy é 2 ee : MADE IN ALL SIZES 

gent participation in politics, a better understanding of the part} 

government plays in daily living. Government is not as John Look jor the trademark sewed on every pad 

Fiske has stated, ‘a sort of mysterious power possessed of a | 

magic inexhaustible fund of wealth, and able to do all manner of || Ex 7 Q sit: 

things for the benefit of the people.’ Such ideas are’‘humbug and | celsior uilting Co. 

the sooner people understand that the government is just what 15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY | 
ba Ss 














the people make it, the better for our institutions.” 
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UR officers are always ready 

to confer with women depos- 
itors on investment matters. Hav- 
ing no securities of our own to 
sell, you will find our advice en- 
tirely free of self-interest. 


/cOLUMBIA| 


| TRUST | 
COMPANY 





FIFTH AVENUE and 34TH STREET 
We are Sometimes Called the Official Suffrage Bank 
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Women In Industry 


CALL 
Women’s Trade Union 
League of America, representing 600,000 
trade unionists, in accordance with the vote 
taken at its seventh biennial convention, held in 
Philadelphia June 2nd to 7th, hereby issues a 
call to an International Congress of Working 
Women to be held in Washington, D. C., a 
week previous to the International Labor 
Congress. 


HE National 


PURPOSE 


Whereas, the League of Nations calls for an 
International Labor Congress to be summoned 
by the President of the United States of 
America, and, 

Whereas, items on the agenda intimately con- 
cern working women, and further 

Since women must now assume responsibili- 
ties in the affairs of the world, we urgently 
hope you will be represented at this congress. 
The call voices the belief that women must at 
this time assume their new responsibilities and 
that fellowship and conference together can 
alone guarantee mutual faith and joint action 
which shall make for universal industrial jus- 
tice. 

REPRESENTATION 

Each country is entitled to ten women dele- 
gates and ten votes. 

One delegate from each country shall be 
designated-to act on the Executive Committee 
of the Congress which shall meet just previous 
to its opening. 

CREDENTIALS 

All delegates must bring credentials signed 

by accredited Trade Union organizations. 


NOTIFICATION OF ACCEPTANCE 
Each organization is asked to send notifica- 
tion as to whether it plans to be represented. 


DATE OF CONGRESS 
Owing to the possibility of delay in the sign- 
ing of the Peace Treaty and the subsequently 
delayed calling of the International Labor Con- 
gress, delegates are to be immediately appointed 
and held in readiness awaiting further word of 
actual date of the Congress, which word will 
be sent as soon as possible. 
BUSINESS 
Each organization is urged to prepare m 
rial concerning the agenda as follows: 
III. WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT. 
(A)—Employment of Women 
After Child-birth. 
(a) What 
imposed by law or 
order? 
(b) To what kinds of employment 
the restrictions apply? 
(c) How is the period of 
ascertained in each individual case? 
2. What provision, if any, is made for 
and maintenance of the motl 
the period for whi 
It is asked tl 
such provisions m 
be given especially as to whether it 
a grant out of pul 
funds, or under a system of state i 
surance, or otherwise; the nature of th« 
provision; the conditions under whi 
it is given, etc. 
(It is asked that the text of the la\ 
on this subject m 


Before 
restrictions are at pres 
administrat 


restrict 


care 
and child during 
the restrictions apply ? 
full particulars of 


given by way of 


or orders bearing 
be supplied. ) 
Proposals under consideration at pres¢ 
time. 
3. It is asked that full particulars of an 
which ha 


prope sals for legislation 


been introduced by the government i! 
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Women In Industry 


the legislature may be furnished, with 

the text of the bill or bills. 

Observations. 

(B)—Employment During the Night. 

4. Has the Berne convention of 1906 
been ratified? If not, is the govern- 
ment prepared to adhere to it? 

(C)—Employment of Women in Unhealthy 

Processes. 

Present law and practice. 

5. What restrictions are at present im- 
posed by law or administrative order on 
the employment of women— 

(a) In industries in which any of the 
following substances are manufac- 
tured or used? 

(i) Lead 

(ii) Mercury 
(iii) Phosphorus 
(iv) Arsenic 

(b) In any other industries. 

Observations. 

6. Is it considered that any effective steps 
could be taken by international action? 

IV. EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN. 

(A)—Minimum Age of Employment. 

1, (a) What is the limit of age fixed by 
law or administrative order below 
which employment of young persons is 
illegal? 

(b) To what kinds of employment does 
the limitation apply? 

(c) What exceptions or modifications, 
if any, are allowed under the laws 
and orders in force? 

. It is asked that full particulars of any 
proposals for legislation raising the 
limit of age which have been introduced 
by the government in the legislature 
may be furnished, together with the text 
of the bill or bills. 

(a) Would the government be pre- 

pared to adopt fourteen years as the 
limit for 

(i) Industrial occupations? 

(ii) Other occupations? 

(b) If not, what age is proposed, and 
on what grounds? 

(B)—Employment During the Night. 


iss) 


ad 


4. (a) Have the recommendations in the 
draft convention adopted by the Berne 
conference of 1913 been carried out? 
(b) If not, is the government prepared 

to adopt them? 

5. Are any modifications in the text of the 
draft convention suggested? 

(C)—Employment in Unhealthy Processes. 

Present law and practice. 

6. What restrictions are at present im- 
posed by law or administrative order on 
the employment of young persons— 
(a) In industries in which any of the 

following substances are manufac- 
tured or used: 

(i) Lead 

(ii) Mercury 

(iii) Phosphorus 

(iv) Arsenic 

(b) In any other industries. 

Observations. 

7. Is it considered that any effective steps 
could be taken by international action? 

Other Questions Relating to Both Men 
and Women: 

1. APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF 
THE EIGHT HOURS’ DAY OR 48 
HOURS’ WEEK: 

Present law and practice. 

1. (a) In what industries is the limit of 
eight hours a day or 48 hours a week 
already enforced by law or administra- 
tive order? 

(b) Please state the extent of the ap- 
plication of the laws or orders in each 
industry, i. e., whether they apply to 
all workers or only to certain classes, 
and, in the latter case, to which 
classes. 

(c) Please state whether the limit of 
eight hours a day or 48 hours a week 
is allowed to be exceeded in certain 
circumstances, and if so, in what cir- 
cumstances and under what condi- 
tions. 

(d) Please attach the text of any laws 
or administrative orders. 

2. (a) In what industries is the limit in 
fact observed without legal obligation, 
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Banking Facilities 
for Women 


Reception rooms, special tell- 
ers’ windows, stock ticker, 
telephone, monthly statement 
system, the use of new cur- 
rency, interest paid on depos- 
its, etc., are among the fea- 
tures especially appreciated 
by the women patrons of this 
Company. 
Inquiries are invited 


First Mortgages Safe deposit bores 
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Paul L. Bryant Co., Inc. 


Dyers and Cleaners 
Carpet Dyeing and Cleaning 


Factory and Main Office 
Murray Hill 9450 542 First Avenue 
Stores throughout the city 
See ’phone book 


ARIETY is the keynote of our 
Fall and Winter display of clothes 
for men and boys. Trustworthy 
fabrics, dependable colors, and 
design sufficiently varied to sat- 
isfy the most exacting preference. 
[ann —_ 


Ample provision, a fitting range 
of sizes and just prices—augmented 


| by all the fixings—from head to 


foot—to complete the outfitting of men and boys. 
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Women In Industry 


whether under general agreement be- 

tween the employers and the workers in 

the industry or by custom? 

(b) Please state the extent of the ap- 
plication of the agreement or custom 
in each industry, i. e., whether it ap- 
plies to all workers or only to certain 
classes, and in the latter case to which 
classes. 

(c) Whether the limit of eight hours a 
day or 48 hours a week is allowed to 
be exceeded in certain circumstances 
and under certain conditions, and, if 
so, in what circumstances and under 
what conditions. 

(d) Please attach a summary of the 
chief provisions of any general agree- 
ments. 

Proposals for Legislation Under Consid- 
eration at the Present Time: 

3. It is asked that full particulars of any 
proposals for legislation which have 
been introduced by the government in 
the legislature may be furnished, with 
the text of the bill or bills. 

Observations. 

4. (a) Is the government prepared to 
adopt the limit of eight hours a day ex- 
clusive of rest time? 

(b) Is the government prepared to 
adopt the limit of 48 hours a week 
exclusive of rest time? 

(c) How should “rest time” be defined? 

5. (a) Should the actual hours of work 
for each day be fixed in advance? 

If so, should they be fixed— 

(i) By the employers, or 

(ii) By agreement between em- 
ployers and trade unions, or 

(iii) By administrative order? 

(b) If the actual hours of work are not 
fixed in advance, how is the limit of 
eight hours a day or 48 hours a week 
to be enforced? 

6. (a) Will it be necessary to except from 
the limit of eight hours a day, if pro- 
posed to be adopted— 

(i) Any industries? 
(ii) Branches of industry? 
(iii) Particular classes of workers? 

(b) What other limit is proposed for 
adoption in each case? 
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(c) What are the reasons in each case 
which make the exception necessary? 

7. (a) Will it be necessary to except from 
the limit of 48 hours, if proposed to be 
adopted— 

(i) Any industries? 
(ii) Branches of industry? 
(iii) Particular classes of workers? 
(b) What other limit is proposed for 
adoption in each case? 
(c) What are the reasons in each case 
which make the exception necessary? 

8. (a) Will it be necessary to allow sup- 
plementary hours (overtime) in excess 
of the limit for seasonal industries, for 
exceptional circumstances, in case of ac- 
cidents, or otherwise? It is asked that 
as full particulars as possible may be 
given. 

(b) What limits will it be possible to 
impose on such supplementary hours? 

(c) Will a compensatory reduction of 
hours be provided at other times? 

9. Will it be necessary to allow any “de- 
lays” before the limit of hours is ap- 
plied? 

(a) Generally 
(b) For particular industries 
(c) Particular districts 
The dates should be specified in each case. 
II. QUESTION OF PREVENTING OR 

PROVIDING AGAINST UNEMPLOY- 

MENT. 

Nature and extent of the problem. 

1. What is the nature and extent of the 
problem in your country? 

2. What organization exists in your coun- 
try for the systematic study of the 
question ? 


Prevention of Unemployment. 

3. What steps are taken to adjust the 
supply of labor to meet variations in 
demand by: 

(a) Promoting the mobility of labor 
either by means of a system of public 
employment exchanges or otherwise. 

(b) Regulation of overtime— 

(i) By means of administrative ac- 
tion, or 

(ii) By voluntary arrangements be- 
tween associations of employers 
and workers. 

(c) Systematic short time by agreement 
between associations of employers 
and workers during periods of de- 
pression in trade. 

(d) Arrangements with regard to the 
allocation of public contracts by cen- 
tral and local authorities. 

(e) Regulation of immigration. 

Compulsory Insurance Against Unem- 
ployment. 

4. Is there any scheme of compulsory in- 
surance? 

5. If so, give full particulars, including 
classes of workers affected, rates of 
contribution, rates of benefit, etc. 

6. What is the test of unemployment and 
inability to obtain work? 

Public Organizations. 

7. What public organizations exist espe- 
cially for the relief of the unemployed? 
Please state— 


(a) Their organization: 

(b) The nature of their resources any 
the amount of their expenditure. 

Voluntary Provision Against Unemploy 
ment. 

What voluntary provision against un- 
employment is made— 

8. By associations of workers: 

(a) Please state the number of associ. 
ations of work people providing un. 
employment benefits and total mem- 
bership. 

(b) Please state the general conditions 
for payment of benefit. 

9. By other associations, with particulars 
as above. 

10. Is there any system of subvention from 
public funds? 

If so, what is the amount of the crants 
and under what conditions are they 
paid? 

Observations. 

11. It is asked that full particulars of any 
proposals for legislation which have 
been introduced by the government in 
the legislation may be furnished, with 
the text of the bill or bills. 

12. Is it considered that any effective steps 
could be taken to limit or prevent un- 
employment by international action ? 

V. EXTENSION AND APPLICATION OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
ADOPTED AT BERNE IN 1906 FOR THE 
PROHIBITION OF THE USE OF WHITE 
PHOSPHORUS IN THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF MATCHES. 

1. Are the manufacture, importation and 
sale of white phosphorus matches pro- 
hibited, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the international convention 
of 1906? 

2. If not, is the government prepared to 
adhere to that convention? 


HOSPITALITY 
The British women trade unionists, through 
the Standing Joint Committee on Industrial Or- 
ganizations, asked the National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America to be the hostesses 
ACCOMMODATION OF DELEGATES IN 
WASHINGTON 
The delegates to the Congress will be the 
guests of the National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America. Reception and accommo- 
dation in Washington will be provided without 
expense to the delegates. 
Each organization is therefore asked to send 
notification of the number of delegates and the 
name of the steamer on which they arrive. 


Address— 
Miss Mary ANpDERSON, Secretary of 
Committee on Arrangements, 1423 
New York Avenue, Washington, 
PD: &. 

We urge you to join your efforts to ours for 
the success of this first International Congress 
of Working Women so that in turn we may take 
our full responsibility in the International Labor 
Congress immediately following. 


MARGARET DRIVER ROBINS, President. 
EMMA STEGHAGEN, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Legislators Urge Special Session 


 apeeuny placed itself in the ranks 


of the New England states that favor 
the passage of the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment when on Tuesday morning, September 
23, a deputation of Senators and Representa- 
tives called upon Governor Marcus H. Hol- 
com) and urged that he call a special session 
of the Legislature to ratify the Federal Suf- 
frage Amendment. The deputation included 


both Democrats and Republicans of the House 
and of the Senate. 

Following the deputation of law-makers, a 
group of prominent Republican men from all 
parts of the state formed a second deputation 
to be received by the Governor that morning 
on behalf of a special session of the Connecti- 
cut Legislature. 

The legislative deputation bore a petition 
signed by 178 members of the Legislature 
both major 





Senators and Representatives of 
parties, including the president of the Senate— 
setting forth their earnest desire to see Con- 
necticut take its place among the states that 
have ratified the Amendment. The petition 
read: 

“ Whereas, In many of the states where the 
Legislatures are not regularly meeting this year, 
special sessions are being called to ratify the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment; and 

“Whereas, Connecticut has always held an 
honorable place in the front rank of every move- 
ment for the liberty of the citizens of our 
great republic; 

“ Therefore, We, the undersigned members of 
the Legislature of the State of Connecticut, 
most respectfully do petition Marcus H. Hol- 
comb, Governor of the state of Connecticut, to 
call us in’ special session for the purpose of 
ratifying the Federal Suffrage Amendment.” 


HE petition shows that the passage of the 

Federal Amendment by the Connecticut 
Legislature remains merely a matter of form. 
The signatures represent more than a majority 
in either House—609% of the Senators having 
signed the petition and 60% of the Represen- 
tatives. The party alignment showed that 63% 
of the Republican Senators signed, and 82% 
of the of the Re- 


publicans in the House signed, and 80% of 


C70 


Democratic Senators; 52% 


the Democrats. 
The party alignment as regards legislative 


delegations from the several counties was 
shown by the petition signatures to be as fol- 
lows: Hartford, Republicans, 50%, Democrats, 
80% ; New Haven, Republicans, 46%, Demo- 
crats, 92%; New London, Republicans, 53%, 
Democrats, 91%; Fairfield, Republicans, 66%, 
Democrats, 80% ; Windham, Republicans, 63%, 
Democrats, 40% ; Litchfield, Republicans, 59%, 
92%; Middlesex, 


50%, Democrats, none (there are only two 


Democrats, Republicans, 


Organization News 


Democrats in the county representation) ; Tol- 
land, Republicans, 20%, Democrats, 67%. 

It is reasonable to suppose the percentage in 
both houses will be increased should the Gov- 
ernor call a special session, as a number of the 
legislators would feel favorable to the Amend- 
ment, if not to the calling of a special session. 

Governor Holcomb upon receipt of the peti- 
tion scanned the names with genuine interest 
and seemed impressed with the arguments pre- 


sented in favor of the special session of the 


Legislature. He withheld comment, but the 
general feeling is that in face of the over- 
whelming sentiment in all paris of the state 


as represented by the deputation, the Gover- 
nor will be inclined to think favorably of the 
special session, 

Senator Arthur E. Bowers acted as spokes- 
man for and 
Judge L. W. 
spokesman for the 


Judge Cleveland dwelt upon the strong pro- 


the deputation of legislators, 
Cleveland of 


Republican 


New Haven as 


delegation. 
suffrage stand of the National Republican 
Party, and its desire for the speedy ratification 
of the Amendment. 

It had been originally planned that the Ex- 
Board of the Suffrage 


Association would have a hearing on Tuesday, 


ecutive Connecticut 
but owing to the shortness of time allotted to 
the hearings, the suffragists decided to with- 
hold their conference until some future date. 
Miss 
State Suffrage 


Katherine Ludington, president of the 


Association, said: “I should 


consider it very remarkable if the Governor 


should still stand out against a special session 
after a hearing from the legislative branch of 


the government.” 


The Same Old Tricks 


ELIBERATE deception and misrepresen 
tation are being used by representatives 
of the anti-suffragists, who are circulating pe- 
titions for a referendum on the ratification of 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment, according to 
reports that are coming into the headquarters 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. It is claimed that voters when asked 
to sign the petition are told they are aiding the 
suffrage cause rather than hindering it and that 
the referendum is in the interest of suffrage. 
“They are not helping suffrage by forcing 
upon the state the expense and labor of a cam- 
paign,” says Mrs. James D, Tillinghast, Chair- 
man of Ratification. ‘‘ The constitution of the 
United States provides that a Federal amend- 
ment be ratified by the Legislature and not by 
referendum to the people. The antis 
effort to delay ratification have taken the mat- 
ter to the Federal court. That body is now 
considering whether or not the referendum law 


in an 


of Massachusetts can be applied to other than 


laws enacted by the General Court. The suf 


fragists maintain that a resolution endorsing a 


Iederal amendment is not a law enacted by the 
General Court, hence does not come under the 
jurisdiction of the referendum law of Massa 


chusetts. Should the court decide otherwise 


and the antis secure the necessary number of 


signatures the matter will be placed on the 


ballot at the November election. The voters 
of the state, therefore, should not sign any 
petition to bring about a referendum without 


understanding the facts. Suffragists do not 


want the labor and expense of a referendum 
United States 


when the Constitution of the 


has already provided the method by which this 
long deferred recognition of the right of wom 


en to full citizenship has been provided.” 


Later: And even at that, the antis failed! 
Couldn’t find 15,000 men in the whole state of 
Massachusetts who would sign the petition 
Selah! 
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Published, in English and Span- 
ish, to promote friendly relations 
the United States and 
Full of interesting infor- 
not to be 
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mation about 
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1821 Jackson St., N. E., 
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ARMENIAN POEMS 
rendered into English verse by | 
Alice Stone Blackwell. Third Edi- 
tion. All the proceeds go to help 
the Armenians. 


Price $1.00 


Order from 


MRS. BERTHA S. PAPAZIAN 
6 Ellsworth Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 




















Have you Volume III of the 
Life of Susan B. Anthony? 
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Open Library Courses 
N connection with the open courses which 
are to be offered this winter for the ben- 
efit of experienced library workers, announce- 
ment can now be made of some of the lecturers 


who have promised to take charge of courses, 


at the New York Library School on 42nd 
Street. Among them are Mr. F. W. Jenkins, 
Librarian of the Russell Sage Foundation 


Library, New York City, who will conduct a 
series on the relations of the library to its 
community and the assistance which it can 
render community and social movements. Miss 
Annie Carroll Moore, supervisor of work with 
children in the New York Public Library, and 
Miss Alice M. Jordan, supervisor of work with 
children in the Boston Public Library, will 
give a course in children’s work and literature. 
Miss Isadore G. Mudge, Reference Librarian 
of Columbia University, will conduct a course 
in reference work, discussing particularly the 
material and the 


relation of the reference 


general inquirer. 





“Miss Chaires’ Outdoor School | 


746 Madison Avenue New York City 





Kindergarten and Primary for children 3 
to 10 years. Healthful outdoor activities under 
the stimulus of select companionship, coupled 
with individual attention and the advantages 
of private tutoring. 


‘Good Time Club,” Afternoon Activities. Gift Shop 

















NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave. N. Y. City 


28th Year 


Trorough practical and technical instruc- 
ticn in Textile, Wall-paper, Poster and 
Commercial Art Designing. Illustration 


and Fashion Class and Historic Ornament. 
Interior Decoration under H. L. Parkhurst. 




















305 Washington St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Fall Term Begins 


BROOKLYN 
Monday, Sept. 29th 


LAW SCHOOL ics, 


ONE MINUTE from both Brooklyn and 
Manhattan Borough Hall subway stations 








Speaking-voic: Culture, Standard English Diction, Specia! 
attention given to the elimination of foreign accents and 
provincialisms. 

MARGUERITE ROBERTSON 
33 West 81st Street, New York City 








By appointment only Telephone Schuyler 9605 





Educational 


It is purposed to shape the various courses 
in such a way as to help library workers who 
have been in the field for a number of years 
and have had considerable experience in meet- 
ing practical problems. Opportunity for con- 
ference is a part of the plan for the open 
courses. This will be supplemented also by 


visits to particular libraries and institutions 
whose activities are described, including in- 
spection of some of the notable special libraries 
in New York City. 

Particular attention is called to the fact that 
many of the courses and topics will be pre- 
sented by specialists direct from the field. The 
attractions of the open courses will therefore 
include contact with leaders in various branches 
of the profession; a chance to exchange views 
and make acquaintance with fellow-workers 
from various parts of the United States, and 
opportunity to enjoy the music, drama and lec- 
which New York abounds in the 


winter months. 


tures with 


The school session for 1919-20 opened on 


Monday, September 8, beginning with a 
period of preliminary practice for students who 


The 
year started on Monday, September 22. 


lack library experience. work of the 


Educational Pictures 
2 ¥ HE New York State Reconstruction Com- 


mission in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Commercial Economics in Washington, has 
begun an educational campaign through the 
medium of motion pictures which is scheduled 


t 


) become nationwide. The films will depict 
various phases of national life in the post-war 
period which have been investigated by the Re- 
construction Commission. 

Films will be carried in especially equipped 
motor trucks, furnished by the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Economics in Washington as a part of 
The 


arrived at Albany, October 1, and here the first 


its educational campaign. first truck 


performance was given. The campaign will be 
carried to every city and town in New York 
state, beginning in those within a short radius 
of the capital. 

It is expected that New York's example will 
he followed by other states. The “ movies” aré 
heing thus requisitioned to bring public matters 
before the public because of the large number 
of persons who are ignorant of the English 


language and cannot pbe reached by the press. 


New York’s School Budget 
\ BUDGET of $87,147,561 is asked | 
f New York 


for the public schools for the year 1920 


3oard of Education of 


is an increase of around thirty-six millio1 
last year, and is due partly to the cost of 


and buildings whereby the Board of Edu 


hopes to provide a seat for every child 


cramped condition of the schools at the pr 


time having reached an acute stage. 


The increase in teachers’ salaries made 


datory by the state-wide bill passed at th 
session of the Legislature is responsibl 


about two and a half million of the incr 


The increase in salaries granted teachers 


not become fully operative until 1922. 


HE girls of Michigan, who took up 


canning work last year in the 648 cl 


organized by the exténsion division of 


Agricultural College, canned a grand total 


254,994 quarts of vegetables 





Graduate of Imperial Russian School 
All Styles of Artistic Dancing 
Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 


Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Ave. and 59th St 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 











| VESTOFF - SEROVA 
| RUSSIAN SCHOOL 

OF 
| CLASSIC DANCING 
| 47 West 72nd Street New York City 
| 
§ 


Telephone: Vanderbilt 2399 


Private Lessons 


Classes Norma! Courses 








‘ROSETTA O'NEILL 


CLASSIC-—-NATIONAL —FOLK 
INTERPRETIVE—BALLROOM 


DANCING 


~ Mrs. Vernon Castle 


| § 
| To Miss O'Neill I owe my succ 


766 Madison Avenue, New York 








furnish information rela- 
tive to schools whose ad- 
vertising we carry 
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Arkansas’s Citizenship Program 


HE greatest handicap to good govern- 
ment in a republic is indifference and 


Ah 


lack of intelligence on the part of the voters,” 
says Mrs. Florence B. Cotnam, President 
of the Arkansas Equal Suffrage Campaign 
Committee. 

Accordingly, Arkansas, anticipating that 1920 
will sce the completed ratification of the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Amendment, is launching a state- 
wide citizenship campaign to be carried out 
through the citizenship schools. The coopera- 
tion «f the various women’s clubs and societies 
throuchout the state is being listed in this 
movement. 

The suggested program for a two days’ ses- 
sion such a school covers the main points 
of government procedure, national, state, 
county and city, with special reference to 


Arkansas. 

One 
disci 
League of Women Voters to further the pro- 


session, as planned, will be devoted to 


ssion and study of a national and state 


gram which has already been adopted by the 


national League. 


Standardize Americanization 
A MERICANIZATION 


purpose of standardizing Americanization 
work, will be held this year in every city, 


institutes, for the 
town 
United States where 
This 


feature of the 1919-20 program of the hundreds 


and hamlet in the a wom- 


an’s club is located. is to be the special 


of organizations represented in the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. The plan has 
been developed by Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, 


2617 Dean Minnesota, 


second vice-president of 


Boulevard, Minneapolis, 


the organization and 


director of its Americanization committee. 


The purpose of the institutes will be two fold: 


First, to adjust the American mind to admit 


the foreign-born into democracy; and second, 


to prepare American citizens to undertake the 


work of properly reaching the foreign-born in 


an effort to Americanize them. In this great 


work the club women will have the cooperation 


ol social workers and members of 


teachers, 


other great organizations. <A special pamphlet 


Americanization Institute work has 


Mrs. 


plan and purpose and also giving suggestions 


outlining 


been prepared by Winter, showing the 


as to how results may be most effectively ol 


tained. 


When writing to, or dealing with, 





Lectures. 


Mrs. Anna Martin Crocker 
Josephine Adams Rathbone. 





and 


Miss 


BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL 


offers a course in 


VOCATIONS FOR TRAINED WOMEN 


consisting of 


Emily J. 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


in cooperation with 


INFORMATION 


Discussion 


Investigation with a view to publication 


Among the lecturers will be Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike, Dr. A. 
H. Ryan of Tufts College, Mrs. Jean Hoskins, Dr. H. C. Metcalf, 
Hutchinson, 


Miss 








Addresses in Citizenship 
O make it all the people of the 
that Suf- 


plain to 


T 


irage 


state the Wisconsin Woman's 


Association is interested not only in 


securing the franchise for women, but also in 


the intelligent and patriotic use of the franchise 


by women, the coming annual convention of the 


association will include a series of six ad- 
dresses on Citizenship by Mrs. Nancy M. 
Schoonmaker of Connecticut. 

The convention, which will be held at the 
Public Library in Milwaukee, will limit itself 
to three morning sessions, on Thursday, Fri- 


and Novem- 


31, 


first 


Saturday, October 30, 
Mrs. 


be given Wednesday evening, October 29. 


day and § 
will 
She 


and 


ber 1. Schoonmaker’s address 


will give addresses Thursday afternoon 


evening and Friday afternoon and _ evening. 


The last one of the series will follow a lunch- 


eon Saturday noon. Effort will be made to 
reach all the women in the state who are in 
terested in good citizenship. The League of 
Women Voters will have full consideration. 
New Suffrage Movement 
NSPIRED by suffrage victories in many 


I 


lands, the women of Chile are beginning to 


in their own political 


take an active interest 
future, according to cable dispatches received 
in this country. Late reports indicate that a 


definite movement to obtain full political rights 
for Chile 


launched. 


the women of has already been 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University. 





Faculty of wide experience. 
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class 


York 
York 


taught by 
ce Kindergartens. 


School opens Sept. 
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CONSULT OUR NEW RECONSTRUCTION CATALOG 


New Courses, Critics and Instructors 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, President 
Professional courses in Domestic Architecture, Interior 
Decoration; Costume and Stage Design; Poster Advertising 
and Industrial Design; Life Drawing; 
ing; also classes for Teachers and special lecture courses. 
2239 Broadway, New York 


SUSAN F 


BISSELL, Secretary 


Opens September 11th 


lilustration; Paint- 
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Personality— 


At the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
you are not only received—you 
are welcomed, cordially and per- 
sonally. Discerning women per- 
ceive the rare perfection and 
individual attention which is 
theirs at the 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


L. M. BOOMER, President 


























The Hotel Patterson 
58 West 47th St. New York 


Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
Exclusiveness 
Room with Bath......... $2.50 and up 


Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 and uP 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath....$5 to$ 


Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 
est grade foods at moderate prices. 
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MOVEMENT is on foot to award a Victory 

Medai to women enlisted in the army, 
navy, marine corps, coast guard, or any other 
branch of the military service of the country 
during the war. 

Representative Herbert C. Pell, of New York, 
introduced a bill to this effect into the House a 
few days ago. Only those persons serving 
ninety days or more would be eligible for the 
medal. The bill asks that the President be 
authorized to have a medal struck off to be pre- 
sented to all officers and enlisted personael 
taking part in the war. 

The bill is now before the committee on mili- 
tary affairs. If passed, the Victory Medal 
would take precedence over all other awards 


considered by Congress. 


RANKLIN K. LANE, Secretary of the 
United States Department of the Interior, 
strongly. favors women as delegates to attend 
the National Industrial Conference called by 
President Wilson for October 6 at Washington. 


_ A WELCOME # OUR. 
WOMEN GUESTS 


Statement of Ownership 

Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of The Woman Citizen, 
published weekly at New York, N. Y., for Oct. 
1, 1919. 

State of New York } ai 
County of New York 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Rose Young, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that she is the 
editor of the Woman Citizen and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of her knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24,1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Name and Post Office address— 
Publisher: Woman Citizen Corporation, 171 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
Editor: Rose Young, 171 
N.Y. 

Managing Editor: 
Avenue, N. Y. 
3usiness Manager: 
Avenue, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpo- 
ration, give its name and the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 
Woman Citizen Corp., 171 Mad. Ave., N. Y. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 404 Riverside Dr. 
Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 404 Riverside Dr. 
Mrs. H. B. Wells, 46 W. 9th St., N. Y 
Miss Alice S. Blackwell, Dorchester, Mass. 
Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Leslie Woman Suff. Com. 171 Mad. Ave., N. Y. 
Mrs. C. C. Catt, 404 River. Dr. Pres. 

Miss Mary G. Hay, 404 River. Dr., 1st V-P. 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, Chicago, III. 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Austin, Tex. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, O. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Wells, 46 W. 9th St. N. Y. 
Mrs. A. L. Livermore, 144 Park Ave., Yonkers. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 


Madison Avenue, 
Rose Young, 171 Madison 


Rose Young, 171 Madison 














Your sojourn in New York will 
be more enjoyable if you maxe 
this hotel your city home The 
rooms, food.and service wi. ] 
delight you and the location 
will prove most convenient’ 


Hotel Wolcott 


Slst Street dy Fifth Ave ‘New Yo: %> 
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Residence in New York 
For Girl Students | 


MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 
Open the year round Chaperonage | 
344 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive 


Catalogue on request 














* THE GOODY SHOP” 


C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 

14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 


5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 




















such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is ....... (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 

RosE YOUNG 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th 


day of Sept. 1919. 
[SEAL.] 
Mary C. GUERIN. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1920.) 
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The Englishwoman 


The only Monthly Review which, primartly dealing 


with the interests of women, also contains articles on: 
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EDUCATION 1s the Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 





‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure.’’—President Woodrow Wilson. 


Our free democratic Government, made possible by popular education, is 
now in grave peril, and we must win this war or human liberty will perish 
from the earth. Every loyal American should prepare himself for any emer- 
gency in this critical period by becoming more efficient than ever before. 
One of the greatest means of efficiency is a practical, accurate, reliable, and 


up-to-date Reference Library, and this is 
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6Research Bureau for Special Information 
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Nelson’s gives you all the information contained in other 
> Encyclopaedias and thousands of new subjects that are not to 
i i be found in any other Reference Work. 


Born in America—Made in America—By Americans 
—For Americans—And it Covers the Whole World 


Look It Up in Nelson’s” 


“When All Others Fail, 


In October and March of every year, all sub- 
scribers to NELSON’S receive their semi- 
annual installment of 250 or more Renewal 
Pages (between 500 and 700 pages annually). 
Therefore NELSON’S is always strictly re- 
liable and up to date, 


NELSON’S NOW CONTAINS articles of 
such vital importance to the woman of to-day as Food and 
Food Control; Fuel Control; Home Economics; Child 
Labor; Women in Industry; Hygiene and Sanitation; Red 
Cross and First Aid; Libraries; Unemployment; Women’s 
Clubs; Cost of Living; Elections; Gardening; Moving 
Pictures; together with the fullest and most recent infor- 
mation on the Great War, including a Complete Chronologi- 
cal Record of the war to date, with articles on Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, War Risk Insurance, Con- 
scription, Camouflage, Tanks, Trenches, Submarines, 
Shipbuilding, Army Aviation, Camps, Cantonments, 
Training Stations, Biographies of the great leaders of 
Europe and America, etc., etc. 








Nelson’s Research Bureau 


FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL INFORMA- 
TION AND CORRESPONDENCE. Every purchaser of Nelson's 


is entitled to free membership in this Bureau. 


If at any time you 


are in doubt on any subject, write to this Bureau with the positive 
assurance that you will promptly receive the latest obtainable and 
most dependable information. 


EXCH A NGE Send for price list giving amounts 


allowed for old encyclopaedias to 
apply as part payment on a new Nelson’s. 
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Publishers for Over a Century 
Dept. 57, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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